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CuarTer X. 


* wi. I seldom see grandpapa’s protégés take leave with- 

out a leaping heart,” cries Lesbia next morning, as she, 
her husband, and her cousin, the other guests being for the 
moment accidentally dispersed, stand at the latticed and leaded 
hall-window, watching the departure of Miss Grimston; “but I 
never, never, NEVER saw anyone's back with such pleasure as yours ! 
No; you need not trouble to kiss your hand, you ugly, wicked 
monster!” as this graceful sign of valediction is visible from the 
window of the fly, which is lessening down the die-straight drive. 

“The very hand that wrought my ruin,” says Emma pensively. 
“No; it isnot. It is the left one. And now,” pursuing with 
eyes full of wistful pain the fast-disappearing vehicle, “we shall, 
I suppose, never know for certain whether it was she.” 

“T am as sure of it as that I stand here.” 

“We have no evidence to go to a jury with, and yet I feel it to 
be a moral certainty. There was a malignant joy in her whole air 
when she parried my questions as to her reviewing for the Porch. 
‘Ah, that is telling!’” slowly repeating the recalled phrases. 
“* Would not you like to know ?’” 

“What an ill-bred way of answering a civil question put by a 
perfect stranger! So rude and so facetious!” 
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“Does Tom know what we are talking about?” asks Miss 
Jocelyn, addressing the silent husband of her talkative cousin. 
‘What does Tom think? Has he—has he read the review?” 

“Yes; I have read it,” replies Tom. 

But he adds nothing to this assent, and a minute afterwards 
he leaves the room. 

“Dear Tom!” sighs the young novelist, looking gratefully 
after him; “he cannot trust himself to speak of it.” 

His wife utters a doubtful sound. 

“H’m! Ido not think that it is quite that.” 

“ He has read it, hasn’t he? He said so.” 

“ Yes, he has read it.” 

“And he was shocked, outraged by it? He thought it dis- 
gracefully unfair ?” 

“H’m! you know what Tom is ; how he always perversely takes 
the view you least expect him of any fact. If you hold out a 
stick to him, he always insists upon grasping it by the wrong 
end.” 

“T do not understand. What other end is there that he could 
grasp this stick by?” 

Lesbia hesitates. 

“T am so afraid that you will be hurt.” 

“What does that matter?” (bitterly). ‘“ What does one bruise 
more matter, when one is black and blue from head to heel ?” 

“ Well, then—you cannot be more angry with him than I was 
—what shocked him far more than the review was the book itself. 
You know he had never opened it before, and after I had made 
him read the Porch he took it up and ran his eye over it.” 

She pauses. 

“Well?” 

“ He said——” 

“Well?” 

“He said that he was sure you could not know what some of 
the things you say really meant.” 

The mischief is out now, the club fallen upon the devoted head. 
There is a dead silence. Emma had thought that no further drop 
of myrrh and aloes could well distil into her cup from the leaves 
of ‘Miching Mallecho,’ but this last squeeze has in it a special 
and particular bitterness of its own. Tom, upon whose sound, 
calm sense, upon whose sober sanity of judgment, she has always 
looked as a rock under which she can ever shelter in case of need ; 
Tom, to whom she has always imaged herself as appearing in 
the light of the last word of female excellence and refinement, 
the Alpine rose, inaccessible on the summit of the snows! 
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This is Tom’s opinion of the consummate fruit of her intellect 
and heart! 

“I wish that you had not made me tell you,” says Lesbia 
remorsefully. “I knew that you would be vexed, though I 
cannot see why you should. What is Tom’s opinion on such a 
subject worth? He scarcely ever opens a book, at least, a novel, 
and you know how coarse-minded men are. They see double 
entendres when we have not a suspicion of them. It is my belief 
that there is nothing which you cannot make a double entendre out 
of, if you put your mind toit. S-h!” 

The last cautionary monosyllable is a warning that a person 
who is not one of the initiated is entering the room. That he has 
heard it is made clear by his turning on his heel with almost the 
speed of Tom Heathcote. 

“Why are you running away, Mr. Hatcheson?” calls his 
hostess after him. “ We are not talking secrets; at least, if we 
are, we ought not to be. A room with four doors in it does not 
lend itself to confidences. I am off myself this minute. Nobody 
believes it, but I really am a very hard-working woman. You had 
better stay and console Emma; she refuses to be comforted 
because Miss Grimston is not.” 

Lesbia seldom quits a room without a laugh, and she leaves one 
now jollily rippling into the ears of the two grave young people 
who remain behind. 

“You can share my sorrow,” says Emma, with a serious smile ; 
“she is a friend of yours.” 

“Ts she?” 

“She told me so! She said, ‘Edgar Hatcheson is my very 
good friend !’” 

“ How kind of her!” scoffingly; yet with a tingling pleasure 
at the beauty of his own Christian name as pronounced for the 
first time in his hearing by his companion. 

“T gather that you do not return the compliment. I have not 
yet heard you say, ‘-—— Grimston is my very good friend!’ I 
say Grimston, because I do not know what her Christian 
name is.” 

“ What should you guess?” he asks triflingly. “I have heard 
some people maintain that they can often tell a person’s name by 
looking at him. How would you christen her ?” 

“H’m!” racking her brains in the effort to summon up all the 
most unamiable appellations within her reach. “ Anastasia ’ 
No?” as he shakes his head. “Theodosia? No? I give it up.” 

“ Her name is Rosalind !” 

“ Rosalind!” repeats Emma, with a sort of groan. “I can 
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only say with Celia, ‘Oh, wonderful! wonderful and most wonder- 
ful! and yet again wonderful! and after that out of all whoop- 
ing!!’ Rosalind! What a desecration !” 

“Yes,” replies he thoughtfully, and as making the reflection 
more to himself than to her; “I suppose it is only once in a 
man’s lifetime that he meets a woman whom he thinks worthy to 
bear that name!” 

There is no hint in his manner of an intended personal applica- 
tion, and yet Miss Jocelyn at once feels that he is thinking of her. 
The consciousness brings with it a soothed sense. Here at least 
is a person whose opinion of her—an opinion incontestably far 
more valuable and probably much higher than that of any other 
member of her vicinage—is absolutely intact ; one who is ignorant 
of any of the facts which have lowered her prestige with her own 
family; and if he did know them, would regard them with a 
widely different and probably reverently appreciative eye. 

This pleasing train of thought makes her throw him, without 
knowing it, a grateful and, what a more presumptuous man might 
think, an encouraging look. But she changes the subject. 

“T see that you have been visiting the library again,” she says, 
glancing at a book in his hand, held open by an inserted fore- 
finger, and speaking without confusion, and yet with a slight 
inward glow at the thought of the light in which she whom Miss 
Grimston had considered as only fit to corrupt the minds of a 
handful of milliners and ’prentices, is regarded by this man of 
genius. 

“T brought it to show you,” he answers, producing the volume. 
“It is the first edition of Leigh Hunt’s ‘Story of Rimini,’ and 
must have belonged to Keats. No, his name is not in it, because 
the fly-leaf has at some time been torn out, probably for the sake 
of the autograph; but there are marginal notes, evidently in his 
handwriting, all through.” 

“ How interesting! I do not think I quite remember what his 
handwriting is like,” looking eagerly over the young man’s 
shoulder, but she sees none of the pencilled treasures he alludes 
to; and he himself utters an exclamation of impatience. 

“How stupid of me! I have brought the wrong volume; this 
is Keats himself; their binding is rather alike. I must apologise, 
and I will go back to the library and fetch the right one.” 

“Why should you have that trouble? I will come, too. I 
daresay,” with a delighted smile of anticipation, “that you will 
be able to dig out many other treasures for me. You will be 
eyes to the blind! Why could not I have discovered that auto- 
graph in all these years for myself? Oh,” with an accent of 
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envious reverence, “ what a thing life must be to one who is born 
with seeing eyes!” 

In this agreeable spirit of mutual admiration they adjourn to 
the library, and though it is not more than eleven by the old 
French timepiece when they enter that room—but, then, clocks 
that date from the Grand Monarque often tell lies—the luncheon- 
gong at two takes them by surprise. 

The expressions of astonishment with which both enter the 
dining-room irritate the nerves of one or two of the balked 
sportsmen, whom—having been compelled by a relentless soak to 
abandon their shoot, and having come in an hour ago drenched 
and cross—they find there. 

“ What a wet day!” says Miss Jocelyn, taking a vacant chair 
by her host, and speaking in an alerter voice than she has been 
able to employ since the incidence of her calamity. 

“T think there can be no doubt that this time we stay-at-homes 
have had the best of it.” 

“Emma has recovered her spirits,” says Mr. Greville to Mrs. 
Heathcote, by whom he is sitting. 

“Yes, poor thing! Iam so glad! How she cried!” 

Mr. Greville’s conscience asks him whether the receiving of 
even this amount of confidence is not a contravention of Emma’s 
request to him, but before he can decide so nice a point, Lesbia 
goes on. 

“She looks fifty per cent. better. I wonder what the little 
writing man can have been saying to cheer her! He certainly 
took long enough about it! They have been closeted together in 
the library ever since breakfast.” 

“Has she confided her woes to him?” 

“No, oh dear no; unless she has done so during this last long 
séance ; but I hope that that is not at all likely.” 

“ You hope so?” 

“Oh, yes! I do not want her to tell anyone, and Tom would, 
I am sure, be frantic if she did.” 

“ Tom knows, then ?” 

“Yes, Tom knows. He says——” 

“Do not tell me what he says!” cries the other, arresting with 
magnanimous haste the stream of garrulity which in two minutes 
more will lay Emma’s secret—as to which he owns himself 
acutely inquisitive—at his feet. 

“Emma!” pipes a small voice from a high chair, on which the 
only representative of the nursery—the little cousin on a visit— 
is perched, 


The lady addressed is speaking to her neighbour, and does not 
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hear the small appeal, which is at once and more urgently 
repeated. 

“Emma!” 

“What do you want with Emma, sir? Go on with your 
dinner!” says Lesbia, in that voice of spurious ferocity which all 
the children know may be safely and invariably disregarded, and 
which in the present case meets with its wonted fate. 

“Emma!” with shrill insistence. 

She hears at last from her distant end of the table. 

“Well, Billy?” 

There is a pause in the general conversation, everyone listening 
to hear what the little eager treble has to communicate. 

“TI saw you!” says the child, with a world of mischief in his 
tone, and delighted at the universal attention he is exciting; 
“you did not know that I was looking at you! He didn’t, 
neither,” indicating Edgar by a nod of his curly head. 

There is certainly no consciousness of anything flagitious 
about her morning’s actions in Emma’s mind, and it is therefore 
the more pity that a misleading rose of Lancaster should tinge 
her face. 

“T was in the Dutch garden,” cries Master Billy loudly, “ and 
I looked through the window and I saw you, and then I made a 
noise like a pig, and——” 

“Go on with your dinner, sir!” says the host in ruthless 
interruption of this spirited narrative ; and though the words are 
precisely the same as those so futilely used by Lesbia, yet 
experience having taught how widely different is the result of 
disobedience to commands issuing from one source to those pro- 
ceeding from the other, suddenly silenced, the little boy at once 
buries his button nose in his semolina pudding. 

But had he again frequented the Dutch garden on the succeed- 
ing morning, he might have a second time seen that sight, his 
triumphant narrative of which had been so mercilessly nipped, 
viz., Edgar Hatcheson standing on the library ladder, and sending 
down snatches of verse culled out of one volume after another to 
Emma Jocelyn sitting with lightly joined finger-tips and lifted 
Guido-eyes in reverent receptivity at his feet. 

Once again the luncheon-gong storms into disbelieving ears, but 
on this occasion, since the sky has cleared up to a low-toned pitch 
of November fairness, there are no ruffled “ guns” to be chafed 
by the spectacle of their good humour. It is no part of Lesbia’s 
easy philosophy to find fault with the action of any of her 
surroundings. ‘Please yourselves and you will please me,” is 
her slack and genial motto. As to the particular method of 
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pleasing chosen, that is not her affair, so that they all enjoy their 
luncheon very much; Master Billy not least, who tells anecdotes 
with perhaps more noise than point about himself, and draws the 
reluctant footman into the conversation to his heart’s content. 

* * * * * 

The day has come for Emma’s return home, and she is standing 
sad and furry in the hall, bidding good-bye to a guest whose 
departure is so identical in time with her own that his dog-cart 
immediately succeeds her smart brougham drawn up at the door. 

“Tt has been a great privilege for me,” she says, in a moment 
of accidental aloneness, looking at him with large regretful eyes 
of gratitude and appreciation; “how much you have taught 
me!” 

“Have 1?” 

“What new avenues of thought you have openedto me! What 
doors you have set wide!” 

“Have I?” 

Nothing can seem more fatuous than the apparent acceptance 
of such homage in those two“ Have I’s?” Nothing can have less 
of coxcombical acquiescence than their tone. 

“T am more indebted to you than you can know,” she says, 
lowering her voice, while an added shade of pensiveness steals 
over her face; “our talks and readings have conjured away very 
painful thoughts.” 

It is the first allusion that she has made for three days to her 
occult tribulation. Why does she cruelly do it now, when she 
is obviously going to leave him quite in the dark as to its nature ? 
Perhaps the wistfulness of this wonder is inscribed on his face, for 
her next remark treads rather hastily on its predecessor’s heels. 

“There are no friendships so sure as those that are built on 
books, that is a foundation that can never fail one; so I hope” — 
giving him her hand, and with a very sweet look—“ that ours is 
likely to be stable.” 

“ Unless it dies of inanition,’ he answers gloomily. 

“ But it shall not die of inanition! We shall be in London 
after Christmas, and you know that if she will allowme I am then 
to make Mrs. William Hatcheson’s—your mother’s—acquaintance, 
With my goodwill”—a look which seems to the young man to 
be one of heavenly reassurance accompanies this phrase— with 
wy goodwill it shall not die of inanition !” 

* ” * * * 

“Well, I dare say you are nearly as glad to get home as I am 
to have you?” says Mrs. Chantry, with a cordial kiss—she is not 
generally expansive. “I know how bored you always are with 
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those tiresome pheasant-i-cides ; and as to the old gentleman’s 
contingent, he seemed, as far as I could judge, to have drawn the 
slums even more blank than usual.” 

If Emma winces, it is probable that in the light of the pink 
lamplit boudoir it escapes notice. 

“ At least ”—laughing embarrassedly—‘“ on this occasion they 
had dress-clothes.” 

“H’m !—in the case of some of them—that mustard-coioured 
female monster,‘ for instance—how far better to have had no 
clothes at all!” 

Here at all events Emma can cordially agree, and in impart- 
ing to her aunt her suspicions as to the réle Miss Grimston had 
played in her catastrophe, and gratefully reaping the warm 
expressions of that lady’s ire, it is perhaps not surprising that her 
mention of the other visitors can be but cursory, and that in 
answer to a question from Mrs. Chantry as to one of them, she 
makes only the perfectly true, yet slightly misleading, reply— 

“No, he does not shoot ; he stayed at home. What a nuisance 
for the ladies? Oh, I do not think so; he did not trouble them ; 
he spent most of his time in the library.” 

But though she does not think it necessary to proclaim it, the 
consciousness of her new and ennobling acquisition, that of a 
friendship with such a mind, warms and soothes her lacerated 
heart, still bleeding freely from Miss Grimston’s stripes. It is 
giving a light quickness to the step with which she is flying round 
the shrubbery-walks for necessary air and exercise a couple of 
days later, after a delightful long morning of looking up, reverently 
re-reading, and marking for subsequent committal to memory 
all the passages consecrated by having been either sonorously 
declaimed or heart-stirringly read from the top rung of the 
Heathcotes’ library ladder. 

The day—latening towards evening—is still and fair; and above 
the banded closeness of the shrubbery evergreens, the hard- 
wood trees, stripped by the late heavy rains, stand out lovely in 
their nakedness. 

She stops for a moment to look up at them, and to think that it 
seems a sin that unnecessary and superfluous leaves should ever 
hide the exquisite intricacy of their twigs, patterned out against 
the green and copper of the winter sunset. Her eye drops from 
them to a redbreast standing confidently—the dog among birds, as 
he is in his relations to man—in the middle of the walk, cocking 
his pretty jocund eye at her. 

She has made no movement that could scare him, and yet he 
flies away. A step behind her explains his action. She turns 
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to see whose, and is aware of the old butler wheezing in pursuit 
of her, obviously as much under protest as Juliet’s nurse on her 
love errand, 

“There’s a gentleman come to call on you,” he says, in his 
usual tone of condescending familiarity ; “if ’'d known what a 
plaguy long way off you'd been, I’d have let him come after you 
himself! ” 

Emma gives a slight start. The phrase seems to imply that 
the visitor is an unusual one. If so, can it be that 

“You need not ’urry,” continues the old servant witheringly, 
as if reading her thoughts; “it is not a young one—it’s only 
Mr. Greville!” 

“He would not thank you for calling him only Mr. Greville,” 
replies she, laughing, yet vaguely disappointed, and so makes her 
way back to the house. 

She complies with the old butler’s advice not to hurry, since 
George Greville, though always a tolerably welcome, cannot be 
said to be an uncommon sight; and he is no doubt being enter- 
tained in her absence—entertained in the double sense of 
hospitality and amusement by her aunt. But in this she is 
mistaken, for Mrs. Chantry is out. 

“All alone?” cries she, finding him standing solitary at 
the morning-room window, while her conscience pricks her at 
the memory of three stoppages on her way up; one to cajole 
the robin, and two more to wonder at the stilly trees ; “ poor 
Mr. Greville!” 

But though her tone is one of affectionate apology, there is not 
much real remorse in her heart. It is only George Greville. As 
he does not at once respond, she goes on with the easy playfulness 
that their old acquaintanceship renders natural. 

“Tam afraid I am in disgrace; you are pulling such a long 
face!” 

He has his back to the weakening daylight, so that the latter 
phrase is rather a flight of imagination; but she is conscious of 
something not quite usual in his whole air. 

“Am I? Well, yes” (but not in the tone of answering lightness 
she had expected); “yes, perhaps you are a little in disgrace, 
though not for keeping me waiting.” 

“Tam, at all events, guiltless in intention,” wonderingly, yet 
still playfully. 

He takes a turn about the room, and comes back to her. 

“Emma, I am a great deal older than you!” 

“What does this mean? When a person announces that he is 
older than you, it is generally the preface to some disagreeable 
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home-truth, though I never can see how it justifies it; but ”— 
with a smile of confident friendliness—“ that is not very likely to 
be the explanation in your case.” 

“But it is my case! Iam going to say something very disagree- 
able to you!” 

“Tt will at least have the charm of novelty!”—(with pretty 
disbelief)—“ tell me something more probable!” 

It is baffling when you arrive braced to quarrel with a person, 
to have your preliminary remarks received in this spirit; and so 
he feels, but he perseveres. 

“The least probable events are generally the ones that come to 
pass. I have ridden over on purpose to say something unpleasant 
to you.” 

“Then ride back without having said it!” cries she in sudden 
alarm ; “say something pleasant instead! It will come much 
easier to you. Tell me that you liked my gowns at Heathcote, or 
that you think my manners more agreeable than Miss Grimston’s ; 
or some moderate-sized compliment of that sort, which will not 
strain your conscience too much, but do not ‘ 

“Tt is precisely about Heathcote that I have come to speak to 
you. ” 

“‘ About Heathcote ?” 

He is aware of a sudden stiffening in her face and voice. 

“Yes, about Heathcote.” 

She will not help him by asking, “ What about Heathcote?” so 
he has to go on unaided. 

“T may safely assert that saying what I am going to say annoys 
me quite as much as it can you.” 

“That is the consolation which the schoolmaster offers to the 
little boy when he is going to flog him,” rejoins she, still trying to 
keep the conversation on the plane of playfulness, yet obviously 
uneasy. 

“T am afraid that you are in all innocence laying up a good 
deal of annoyance for yourself.” 

“Tt is the last thing that I have any desire to hoard.” 

(Does she suspect what subject is being approached? There is 
a note of alarm like a blackbird’s, that sees a cat nearing its 
nested brood, in her voice.) 

“You do not ask me what the subject I am alluding to is?” 

“T am not at all sure that I wish to know! Shall we”—(with a 
last effort to avert the vaguely dread stroke)—“ shall we pass to 
the Order of the Day ?” 

“It is about young Hatcheson.” 

While he speaks to her she is in the act of unfastening a sable 
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tippet. The last word of his sentence arrests her in mid-act. 
Her long white hands pause, lifted and motionless; but no one 
can accuse her face of sharing their lily-hood. Since once 
again she makes no smallest sign of helping him, he toils dis- 
comfortably on. 

“T should not have thought of troubling you with so disagree- 
able a topic, if the circumstances had not been likely to repeat 
themselves ; if you had not been likely to meet again; but since 
his relations live in the neighbourhood——” 

She interrupts him. 

“T have every hope of meeting Mr. Hatcheson often again.” 

Her tone is so resolved, though a fire, of which Vesuvius 
need not have been ashamed, lights her cheeks, that her visitor's 
spirit is traversed by the quick and strangely disagreeable 
thought that he may be shutting the stable door after the steed 
is stolen. 

“You have always held yourself so aloof and aloft hitherto——” 

“ Hitherto!” (with a new rush of scarlet). “Do you mean to 
imply x 

She stops. Her deep confusion while heightening his appre- 
hensions renews his courage. 

“I imply nothing. I say that at Heathcote you—quite 
innocently as I thoroughly believe, or I should not be now offering 
you this warning—gave yourself as food to the petty gossip of a 

hungry little country neighbourhood by your flagrant encourage- 
ment of a man quite out of your own sphere!” 

There is a dreadful silence; then “Out of my own sphere!” 
repeats Emma in a low and blighting voice, made unsteady by 
three sets of pungent emotions, viz., stupefaction at George 
Greville’s new departure, wounded pride for herself, and burning 
indignation for her gifted friend—* yes, no doubt Shakespeare was 
not in the best society at Stratford, nor Keats at Hampstead!” 

Mr. Greville breaks into a laugh, which has none of the easy 
débonnaire quality of his usual mirth. 

“Am I to infer that you make Mr. Hatcheson a third in that 
trio?” 

It is very seldom during her twenty-three years of life that her 
old friend has seen Emma Jocelyn really angry; but he is aware 
that the characteristic of her worst ire is a marked accession to 
the soft lowness of her always soft voice ; and it is therefore with 
a quailing spirit that he now hears her reply to his last speech in 
a key like the whisper of an infant zephyr— 

“Tdo not think you quite understand. Perhaps it is not in 
the nature of things that you should comprehend the kind of rela- 
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tion that exists between me and Mr. Hatcheson; a relation between 
two minds (of very, very different calibre, alas!), but in which the 
one is willing to teach, and the other—oh, how glad !—to learn!” 

“ You think I am incapable of soaring to such an altitude. And 
yet ”—this is weak of him—‘ who knows but that if I were put to 
it, I, too, might not reel off a yard or two of poetry as glibly as I 
heard him doing to you?” 

“And could you have also written ‘Warp and Woof’?” asks 
she in a dulcet murmur. 

He loses his temper. 

“Emma, you are besotted! You talk of a little trumpery 
volume of republished newspaper articles as if it were the 
‘Divine Comedy’ and the ‘Novum Organum’ rolled into one. 
They are clever, I own; though there is more promise than 
performance in them. Yes, you may look as contemptuous as you 
like, my dear child, but though I may not be much of a judge of 
books, I am quite capable of appraising at their right value smart 
ephemeral little papers such as the Universities and the Law 
Courts turn out every year by the bushel!” 

He has burnt his ships with a vengeance, and he now sees that 
he is about to be left desolate on the strand, for she moves to the 
door. 

“Emma!” he cries, dismayed at the effect of his rhetoric, for he 
has caught a glimpse of her face. ‘“ Emma, am I dismissed?” 

She would give worlds not to answer him at all, but the traditions 
of her upbringing and her own native politeness forbid it. 

“Tam going to look for my aunt,” she replies in a muffled voice, 
full of tears and trembling. 

“T do not want your aunt.” 

But as he somewhat loudly makes this courteous declaration, so 
much in contradiction with his usual high-breeding, the door opens 
to admit two lamp-bearing footmen, and his prey slips past them 
and escapes him. 


Cuaprer XI. 


Warm as is Emma’s admiration for the unclad beauty of the oaks 
and elms of her country home, it is not potent enough to hinder 
her from exchanging them for the smuttiness of the London planes 
early in January. 

Immediately after Christmas, as is her invariable habit, Mrs. 
Chantry moves to London. Having a comfortable house of her 
own, she has not to endure the yearly trial of toiling through 
house-agents’ lists, and making searching inquisitions into water 
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supplies and kitchen ranges. The migration is accomplished as 
easily as that of the Vicar of Wakefield and Mrs. Primrose from 
the blue bedroom to the brown. 

Emma is glad to reach South Audley Street on several accounts. 
To most people, indeed, the leisurely and rational sociability of the 
pre-Easter period is infinitely preferable to the unfeeling scramble 
of Juneand July. But Emma has more private and special causes 
for satisfaction than this. She is longing to visit her publishers, 
to see whether in a personal interview she can extract more re- 
assurance, or at all events more information, out of them, than she 
has been able to do from their scant and discouraging letters, 
which, beyond enclosing several more reviews—all uniformly dis- 
paraging, though none with quite the venom of the Porch—have 
contained little save perfunctory regrets at the miscarriage of 
‘Miching Mallecho.’ Nor has she from private sources derived 
any light upon the authorship of the fatal article. 

Another reason for her gladness at being in London lies in the 
fact that that capital contains, among its other perhaps better- 
known thoroughfares, Tregunter Road, the home of the object of 
that new and exalted amity which, despite the gross misinterpre- 
tation which has been put upon it by one who ought to have 
known her better, she is quite as much resolved as ever to pursue. 

The person so wanting in nicety of comprehension has not 
repeated his offence, which is all right, nor his visit, which is not 
quite so right, for though she has never been at all consciously 
thankful for him, any more than for the fire in her turret room, 
or the muffins at tea, she finds that she misses him if not quite as 
. much as she would the first, undoubtedly more than the second. 
She has dreaded her aunt’s astonished comments upon his unex- 
ampled absence, but to her relieved surprise Mrs. Chantry makes 
none. 

Not four-and-twenty hours have elapsed since Miss Jocelyn’s 
arrival in London before she finds herself seated in the private 
room behind the office of Messrs. Brent and Lockwood, and 
receiving, with that mournful dignity which draws its toga across 
the gash of its death-wound, the polite but unmistakable state- 
ments of the younger of the two partners as to the absolute 
stagnation of the market for her production. 

“There is no hope of its reaching a second edition, then?” she 
asks, trying to speak as if the number of copies of ‘ Miching 


Mallecho’ in Mr. Mudie’s hands were a matter of superb in- 
difference to her. 


Mr. Lockwood shakes his head. 
“TI will inquire into the state of the sale. WhenI did so a 
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week ago, there were still nearly one hundred copies on hand of 
the original issue of two hundred and fifty.” 

He says it with an air of respectful regret, but she somehow 
feels that the respect is wholly for herself and her sables, and 
not in any degree for the work whose early extinction he 
narrates. 

“ And you attribute the cessation of the sale entirely to the 
article in the Porch ?” 

“Up to that date there were indications that it might be 
popular with a certain section of the public.” 

The publisher is a young man, and not a particularly refined 
one; but he has no intention of being impertinent. Yet Emma 
has a dreadful feeling that it is not that portion of the reading 
world best worth pleasing to which he is alluding. 

“But since the Porch?” (her voice gives evidence of a rent in 
the Stoic toga). 

“Since the appearance of the Porch—the subsequent reviewers 
having taken the same tone—the book has practically ceased 
to move.” 

For a few moments after the delivery of this fiat, Miss Jocelyn 
sits in desolated silence, vacantly eyeing the brand-new books, 
which in red, blue, and green, in threes, in twos, in ones, stand 
on the publisher’s table at her elbow. The woe written on her 
extremely pretty face, heightened by contrast with the perfect 
prosperity which every detail of her appearance—even to the 
admirable glove on the hand which supports her wilted head— 
evidences, moves her executioner to pity, for he makes an attempt 
at consolation. 

“Tt is always difficult to foretell what the public will like. 
The only perfectly safe line is the domestic. Now, there is a 
slight work which we have just brought out (if you will allow me, 
I shall be pleased to send you a copy)”—glancing over the 
novels on the table—“ ‘Hame! Hame! Hame.’ As you may see 
by the title, it is on purely domestic lines; the reviewers have been 
almost unanimous in its praise, and we can’t print it fast enough.” 

“Indeed!” replies Emma, if possible more cast down than 
before by this speech. “I think you told me in your last letter 
that you did not know who the writer of the article in the Porch 
was. Have you been able to discover it since ?” 

Mr. Lockwood slightly shrugs his shoulders. 

“As a rule, Blank and Dash” (naming two rising young lite- 
rary barristers) “do the novels; it is very probably one of them ; 
but it is impossible to say for certain. Grimston has several 
occasional contributors to whom he now and then sends a book.” 
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“ Grimston!” repeats Emma meditatively ; “he is the editor, 
is not he?” After a moment’s pause: “Did it strike you when 
you read the article that it might be by a woman ? ” 

The idea had not specially occurred to the publisher; but now 
that it is suggested to him, he thinks it quite likely, more especi- 
ally as he is aware of the possession by the Jupiter of the Porch 
of a niece, in whose way he is credited with a desire to throw 
journalistic and critical work. 

Emma rises, but she still hesitates, the tips of her long Suéde 
fingers lightly resting on the table, and her eyes inattentively 
reading the title of her successful rival—the triumphant ‘ Hame! 
Hame! Hame!’ Is it possible that she must leave the office, 
which she had entered with such a reserve fund of vague hopes, 
unwarmed by one ray of encouragement, unenriched by one 
crumb of knowledge ? 

“T must, then, resign myself to remaining for ever in ignorance 
of who has struck the blow? I should think” (with a pink 
ripple of indignation, which her hearer admires a good deal more 
than he has ever done ‘ Miching Mallecho’) “that no one would 
be anxious to proclaim such an achievement!” 

Mr. Lockwood cannot forbear a smile. 

“T am sorry that you take it so much to heart. After a second 
or third venture you will grow more case-hardened ! ” 

At his words a beam of pale hope steals across her soul. 

“You do not discourage me from making a second attempt! 
You would——” 

“T am afraid we could not see our way to producing a second 
novel on quite the same terms,” he replies rather precipitately. 
“T am afraid 4 

But she does not let him finish his sentence. 

“T have no wish that you should be out of pocket by me!” 
she interrupts in a low voice, but with a scarlet face. “If you 
have been, or are likely to be, losers by—by ‘ Miching Mallecho,’ 
pray let me know at once!” 

So saying, she picks up her dropped muff, and, with a bow and 
a gait which, unlike her literary offspring, are beyond criticism, 
walks out of the room! Nor does one of the clerks, whom she 
passes in the outer office, suspect, seeing how high she carries her 
well-dressed head, that her heart is in ber expensive boots! 

The immediate outcome of her visit is a succumbing to the 
temptation, which Lesbia Heathcote has never ceased to offer, to 
apply to her pet Sibyl in the Marylebone Road for the solution 


of that mystery which all legitimate methods of inquiry have 
failed to clear up. 
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A perusal of the promised ‘Hame! Hame! Hame!’ of which 
a copy has been despatched to her with polite promptitude by her 
publisher, revives that belief in the merits of her own creation 
which the deep disapproval of both Mrs. Chantry and Tom 
Heathcote had done something to shake. 

If the British public can be persuaded by its literary guides 
that black is white, to the extent of swallowing with avidity the 
unspeakable twaddle of the novel of whose popularity she has 
been assured, it can only be owing to the unexplained malignity 
of those guides that the same public ‘has failed to recognise the 
high drift and original treatment of that work to which Shake- 
speare himself has stood godfather ! 

These reflections are passing through her mind one slippery 
January morning as she hansoms it along to pick up Lesbia at her 
tailor’s, and proceed with her to the Fane of the Oracle, not for 
an immediate consultation—the vogue of the Prophetess is much 
too great to make that possible—but to arrange an appointment 
for a future day. 

She finds Mrs. Heathcote critically surveying the cut of the 
skirt of a new habit, as displayed upon her maid, who is mounted 
on a headless wooden horse, looking very ridiculous in a bonnet, 
and very much frightened; while her mistress, totally regardless 
of her alarm, turns the block this way and that in order to judge 
of the effect at different angles. Though Lesbia is usually 
an irresolute and dawdling shopper, so keen is her interest in 
their proposed quest that, after one more terrifying swing of the 
reluctant Amazon, she allows that person—to her exceeding 
relief—to descend from her giddy elevation, and herself jumps 
into Emma’s cab. 

“T knew you would come round in time!” she cries exultantly. 
“How I shall triumph over Tom! Heavens! what a slither! 
I thought we were down that time! She is not much to look at, 
but she really is inspired! Mr. McDougall—and you know how 
good he is—says that he quite sits at her feet! One really does 
carry one’s life in one’s hand when one gets into a hansom 
nowadays! She tells your fortune by cards, by the divining rod, 
and by the crystal ball. I like the crystal ball best myself! 
The streets are like glass this morning! Have you got your feet 
stretched out well before you? I hope she will be able to give 
us an early day; but there really is such a run upon her! How 
I wish the busses would strike again! What a paradise the town 
was during the two or three days when there were nothing but 
a few pirates!” 

With this mixed strain of jubilation over what Emma un- 
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comfortably feels to be Mrs. Heathcote’s victory over her own 
common sense, and of apprehension for the safety of her limbs, 
Lesbia beguiles the way, till the cab draws up at a mean little 
house—upon whose door is inscribed the name of “ Jessica Villa” 
—in the Marylebone Road. They are admitted by a parlour- 
maid into a small and commonplace room, where they are presently 
joined by a fat, elderly woman of the boarding-house-keeper type. 
At the sight of her vulgar face and the sound of her uneducated 
voice, the sense of repentant shame at her own action, which has 
been growing upon Emma ever since she had first yielded to 
Lesbia’s importunities, deepens into an eager desire for the 
possibility of retreat ; but it is now too late for that. 

“This lady has heard so much of you,” begins Lesbia, bowing, 
and in what her cousin feels to be an unnecessarily respectful 
voice, “that she wishes you to tell her fortune in all three ways. 
We have come to make an appointment. Of course, I know how 
deeply engaged you always are; but if you could give us an early 
day?” 

She makes the request with an accent of deferential entreaty, 
which the person in whose behalf the prayer is offered could well 
dispense with. In answer the Sorceress picks up a slate, scrawled 
all over from top to bottom, and shakes her head importantly. 

“T’m sure I’ve every wish to oblige the lady—I always like to 
make things pleasant for my ladies—but it’s no use my saying 
I can make it this week, for I can’t.” 

“Not this week!” cries Lesbia in a voice of deep disappoint- 
ment. “Do try to squeeze us in somewhere! I assure you that 
it isa very particular case!” 

But the Siby] is firm. 

“Tm sure it is not my wish to be disobliging. No one can say 
it of me. But I never was so full up in my life. Such a power 
of ladies keep coming to me!” 

“T know they do!” 

4*Do you happen to know Lady Camilla Blackett?” 

“No; I do not, except by name.” 

“ Well, I foretold her ladyship’s marriage.” 

“Indeed ! ” 

“So many ladies come to me, because they said they ’eard 
I had foretold her iadyship’s marriage.” 

“T have no doubt they did,” in a key of respectful belief. 

“TI did not know what they meant until the other day, when 
a lady said to me, ‘That was a good shot you made about Lady 
Camilla Blackett’s marriage;’ and I said, ‘Indeed, I was not 


aware of ’aying done so;’ and she said, ‘ Why, do not you know 
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that the old lady I brought to you last February was the Dowager 
Duchess of Brackwell, her ladyship’s mother, and you told her 
fortune by the cards, and told her that there was soon to be 
a wedding in her family; and then she gave you two letters 
to old, and when you took one of them into your ’and you said 
it was from a person who was shortly to be connected with 
her Grace, and that person was Mr. Blackett offering for Lady 
Camilla ?’” 

Lesbia looks triumphantly at her cousin. 

“T hope you will do as well for us,” she cries eagerly ; “and if 
you positively cannot have us this week, you really must make 
it as early as possible next week.” 

Again the slate is consulted, and after a pause of hesitation, 
whether to enhance the value of the ultimate concession, or from 
a genuine press of engagements, a day and hour are suggested, 
and after a joyful acceptance on the part of Lesbia, the visitors 
depart. 

The wood pavement is even more slippery than on their 
arrival, but Mrs. Heathcote is far too much absorbed by the 
memory of their late interview to be any longer conscious of it. 

“Tsn’t she wonderful?” asks she. “Was not it extraor- 
dinary that she should have foretold Lady Camilla Blackett’s 
marriage ?” 

“ We have it only upon her own authority that she did,” replies 
Emma drily. “I remarked that she made sure that Lady 
Camilla was not an acquaintance of ours before she told the 
anecdote.” 

“T cannot think why you and Tom did not marry each other,” 
exclaims Lesbia petulantly, “ you are such a pair of sceptics. 
Tom’s first impulse when I tell him any fact is to prove to 
demonstration that it could not by any possibility have happened, 
and you are growing nearly as bad.” 

But to the expression of a wonder which she is conscious 
of being able so easily to allay, if she chose, Emma replies only 
by a small wise smile. 

* * * * * 

“You do not mind my having ordered the carriage half an hour 
earlier than usual?” is Mrs, Chantry’s greeting to her niece on 
her return. “There is only such a small pinch of daylight 
nowadays, and as there is no fog, I thought it would be a good 
day to go to Burlington House. I do not know much myself 
about archaically early Italian masters, but Iam told there are 
wonderful specimens of the founders of the Siennese school there 
this year.” She is writing a note as she speaks, and adds 
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a couple of lines and two commas before she perceives that her 
proposal remains unanswered. Her quill pauses. 

“You do not rise to the idea of the Siennese ? ” 

Emma has been facing her aunt, but during the last minute she 
has slidden round to the other side of the writing-table, and 
stands behind her. ; 

“T always rise to your ideas; but—but could not the Siennese 
wait till to-morrow ? ” 

“Why should they?” 

“ Because — because” — her hands are on Mrs. Chantry’s 
shoulders, and there is a sound of hesitating persuasion in her 
voice— because I have an engagement of my own for this after- 
noon.” 

“Could not it wait till to-morrow ?” 

“ Not—not very well.” 

A pause. 

“You do not appear to be going to reveal what it is, so I may 
as well go on with my note.” 

There is a tinge of vexed dryness in her voice. Emma has 
walked to the fireplace. 

“When one wants to doa thing which one knows that one’s 
best friends will disapprove—as one thinks causelessly—can you 
understand the temptation to do it first and tell afterwards?” 

“TI will not be trapped into a generality; what are you 
going to do that I shall disapprove? ” 

“Perhaps you will not disapprove!” Her tone says how very 
little likely she thinks this hypothesis. “But I—I am going to 
call on Mrs. William Hatcheson—the mother of Mr. Hatcheson 
the writer. When I met him at Heathcote, I asked leave to make 
her acquaintance.” 

The pregnant silence that follows this announcement proves to 
Emma that she has not miscalculated. 

“T should have thought,” says Mrs. Chantry, in her slowest 
and most sarcastic voice, “that the specimens with which you 
arefalready acquainted would have satisfied any but a very 
abnormal appetite for Mr. Hatcheson’s relations !” 

“TI admire him so extremely—as a writer, of course—I have 
learned so much from his conversation, and I think so highly of 
his character, as far as I know it, that I am convinced the mother 
of such a man must be well worth knowing.” 

“By the analogy of his uncle and aunt she undoubtedly 
must.” 

The apparently irrefragable logic of this speech makes Emma 
lose somewhat her hold upon her tightly reined-in “ie 
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“Tt is of very litle consequence what the relations of a man 
of genius are,” she cries loftily, shifting her ground, “since it is 
he that sheds lustre upon them, not they on him!” 

Mrs. Chantry sees her advantage, nor is she slow to seize it. 

“Tf it is of so very little consequence what his mother is, why 
are you so determined to rush into her acquaintance ? ” 

“To tell her what I think of him! To thank her for having 
made him what he is!” 

It is just to Miss Jocelyn to say that no sooner are these words 
out of her mouth, than she sees the high-flown folly of them; 
nor is the consciousness weakened by Mrs. Chantry’s derisive 
rejoinder. 

“ Ah, ce petit pigeon! cest vous qui lavez fait !” 

Angry as they are, both break into a laugh, which clears the 
thundery air. 

“No doubt I expressed it ridiculously, and you were quite 
right to jump upon me,” says Emma, with disarming candour, yet 
sticking to her point; “but I think that the wish in itself was 
natural.” 

“Hm!” 

“Tf one admires very much a flower or a fruit, one likes to know 
the soil that produced it.” 

“H’m!” 

“T admire ‘Warp and Woof’ extremely ; and I wish to know 
the soil that produced it.” 

“H’m!” 

“If you were not so prejudiced against her I believe that I 
could convince you that she is just the kind of woman you would 
like,” says Emma, baffled by this series of inarticulate exclama- 
tions, which, as she feels, express nothing less than acquiescence. 

Another follows, if possible more incredulous than its pre- 
deceasors. 

“Hm!” 

“T mean to say ”"—growing rosy with the uphill task—“ that 
from what her son told me of her—and he is quite incapable of 
misrepresentation—that she possesses just those qualities which 
you most admire—power of self-sacrifice, endurance, independence 
of spirit!” 

It is odd that any one should refuse to be stirred by such a 
catalogue of unusual virtues, but Mrs. Chantry only leans back in 
her chair and says cavillingly— 

“ Are those the qualities that I most admire? And how has 
she shown them ?” 

“She has brought up a large family upon nothing at all!” 
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“H’m! She had no business to have them to bring up.” 

“From the very outset she refused to be pauperized by her rich 
vulgar connections—the Hatchesons whom we know—who de- 
spised her for her poverty, although infinitely her inferiors in 
every other respect.” 

“She is, then, besides being one of nature’s noblewomen, a lady 
by birth ?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly!” with the more emphasis from the 
consciousness of how entirely by intuition this fact has been 
arrived at. 

“Do you happen to know who she was? ” 

“No; I could not ”—borrowing a shaft from her aunt’s quiver 
—‘ question her own son as to her gentility.” 

She turns slowly doorwards. 

“At what time, then, shall I order the carriage? She will 
scarcely wish to see us at half-past-two.” 

“Us?” 

“Yes, us. I am quite determined that I, too, will make the 
acquaintance of the mother of the Gracchi! I may never have 
such an opportunity again.” 


Carter XII. 


Ir should always be gratifying to find that one has inoculated 
another with one’s own cult for any object of admiration or 
worship, yet on the present occasion the proof given by Mrs. 
Chantry of conversion to her niece’s views of the subject of 
discussion fills that niece with a feeling not far short of dismay. 
With what maimed rights will she have to offer her incense upon 
the altar of her choice, with the consciousness of a sceptic standing 
by scoffing at the swung censer! How, with the knowledge that 
her aunt’s quick ear is pricked to catch the dulcet accents, will 
she be able to murmur her hymn of praise? What chance will 
there be of her being able to put all those reverently eager 
questions she had planned to his mother, as to the details of her 
idol’s childhood, the remarkable sayings of his infancy, the 
pastimes preferred by his boyhood, the exact date at which his 
fingers had first grasped the creative quill? If all these deeply 
interesting questions are to be stifled, if the outpouring of appre- 
ciative gratitude with which she had proposed to herself to 
irrigate his mother’s bosom, is to be dammed at its fount, of 
what use to pay the visit at all? 

She will still, it is true, be able to see the author of that 
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intelligence which has so deeply influenced her own; but under 
what tantalizing conditions of irksomeness and restraint! 

“Mrs. Hatcheson does not expect you!” she says, in a voice, 
and with a countenance, which plainly indicate a falling baro- 
meter. 

“She does expect you, then?” 

“Yes, in answer to the message I sent her as to my wish to 
make her acquaintance, she wrote me a very kind note—it would 
be impossible te imagine a kinder note—fixing to-day.” 

“H’m!” 

“ But, of course, neither she nor I made any mention of you.” 

“Tt will be all the more an agreeable surprise for her”—and 
with this reflection, uttered with an air of cheerful resolution, 
the subject for the moment drops. 

But it is a very crestfallen Emma that eats a luncheon spoilt 
and rendered tasteless to her, a very anxious Emma that sets « 
reluctant foot on the carriage step, and that drives in preoccupied 
silence, broken by bursts of galvanized talk, along the hateful 
endlessness of the Cromwell Road, which to her to-day seems 
short; and backwards and forwards through the half-dozen vulgar 
streetlets which lead to the last Thule of Tregunter Road, a goal 
which the coachman respects himself too much to find without 
ostentatious difficulty. 

Miss Jocelyn has carefully kept herself free from other engage- 
ments for this pregnant afternoon, so that her visit, as originally 
planned, may be prolonged with luxurious indefiniteness. 

Surely anecdotes of Edgar’s precocity in the past, and the 
auguries of his career in the future, may well lead his mother and 
her up to and beyond tea-time. 

How much her point of view is now changed is evidenced by 
one of her few remarks. 

“We need not stay long, I suppose? You will not wish to 
make more than a short visit ?” 

“As long or as short as you please!” replies her aunt, with 
' provoking obligingness. 

Oh that this pliability had but been of earlier date, and applied 
to a different object! “As long or as short as you please!” 
There is no doubt in Emma's mind as to which she pleases, and 
she hastens to say so. 

“Oh, I should think that ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
will be ample!” 

“Do not hurry away on my account. I shall be quite happy 
sitting by and listening,” says Mrs. Chantry, still more accom- 
modatingly than before, and Emma, with revolt and death in her 
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heart, thanks her for a concession by which she is firmly resolved 
not to profit. 

“ Bless me, he has to: ask again!” continues the elder lady, as 
the coachman draws up for the twentieth time, and the footman 
hails a passing milkman; “are you sure that there is such a 
street? It must have been an inhabitant of Tregunter Road 
who, when asked where it was, answered: ‘Go along the 
Cromwell Road till your cab-horse drops down dead, and then 
begin to inquire.’ Ah! here we are!” 

* * ” * * 

Though the visit extends to rather beyond the limit proposed 
by the chief actor and sufferer in it, yet not much more than 
half-an-hour has elapsed before the two ladies are again in their 
carriage, and rolling in search of some outlying South Kensington 
acquaintances, whose existence their own presence in 80 un- 
wontedly remote a district inspires them to remember. 

At first their drive seems to threaten a silence even more 
unbroken than that which had marked their outward one. It is 
Mrs. Chantry who at last infringes it. 

“ Why,” asks she, in a voice of affable speculation, “do people 
of that kind always keep their lamps in their drawing-rooms ?” 

“T do not think I quite know what kind of people you mean,” 
rejoins Emma insincerely, while her heart swells within her at 
the thought that in their pilgrimage to a shrine it is only this 
ignoble detail of domestic government which has arrested her 
aunt’s attention. 

“TI mean middle-class people generally.” 

“IT do not think”—with hot cheeks—“ that I recognise the 
middle-classness in this case.” 

“And why did they show us the dining-room?” continues 
Mrs. Chantry good-humouredly, ignoring her niece's elevated tone 
and colouring, and speaking in a key of unaffected surprise and 
curiosity. 

“They knew that it would interest me extremely to see it, 
because he—Mr. Hatcheson—works there; and they not un- 
naturally concluded by your coming that you, too, were interested 
in him.” 

Mrs. Chantry’s eyebrows go up. 

“Works there! Do you mean that he writes his books there ? 
T can only hope for his sake, then, that it is not generally so 
thickly peopled as it was to-day! I must own”—laughing a 
little—“ that the number of the Gracchi took me by surprise.” 

There being no need to answer this fleer, Emma entrenches 
herself in a swelling silence, and in two or three private sources 
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of consolation, one of which is that in a brief respite from her 
aunt’s eye and ear, procured by the eldest Miss Hatcheson 
gallantly throwing herself into the breach, and engaging that 
Argus’ attention, she, Emma, has been able to glean from Edgar’s 
mother a few poor ears of the rich harvest she had promised 
herself of characteristic facts as to the dawn of that day which 
now dazzles her by its noonday glare. 

She leaves 404, Tregunter Road richer at least than she entered 
it by the knowledge that at eighteen months old he had pro- 
nounced several little words quite distinctly; and that when he 
had the measles at four-and-a-half he had had more of them than 
was ever known in the case of any authentic child of genius 
before. She is musing over this and kindred themes when her 
aunt’s voice again breaks upon her ear. 

“She seems a very good sort of little body in her way!” says 
Mrs. Chantry, as if making a handsome concession; “ but I can’t 
quite forgive her for being so prolific! they are terribly thick 
upon the ground!” 

The form of encomium adopted in the first half of this sentence 
seems to Miss Jocelyn so shocking in its condescension, that the 
indignation it excites gives her the impetus requisite for rushing 
upon a communication which she had meant to have somewhat 
delayed. 

“They will be rather ‘thicker’ still upon the ground next 
week |” 

“ Will they ?” not perceiving the ominous tocsin sound of the 
words in which this announcement—with so little of personal 
application to Mrs. Chantry as it would seem—are made. ‘“ Will 
they? I suppose you mean that your protégé will be at home, 
too! Where on earth will they put him ?” 

“No,” replies Emma, with slow resolution; “I was not alluding 
to my protégé, as you call him; though ”—reddening—“ if there 
is any question of ‘protecting’ between us, I am far more his 
protégée than he mine! I was ”—(a slight hesitation shows the 
quailing of the flesh)—‘‘ thinking and speaking of myself! ” 

If Emma has expected that her aunt will receive this statement 
with an astonished repetition of its last word, or a new series of 
those “ H’ms!” which had so disconcerted her before luncheon, 
she is mistaken. Mrs. Chantry only turns fully towards her; 
every feature, from iron-gray eyes to humorous resolved mouth, 
so full of astonishment as to leave as yet no room for the dis- 
pleasure so soon to dawn in them at the further unfolding of her 
niece’s project. That large mute gaze introduces a flurry, which 
she herself is vexedly conscious of, into Emma’s next sentence. 
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“His mother happened to mention to me that Edgar—Mr. 
Hatcheson ”—an angry flash at the glib Christian name from the 
listener’s wide-opened orbs is the cause of this rapid change of 
title—* is to lecture at the Hammersmith Institute upon ‘ Blake’ 
next week, and I expressed such an eager desire to hear him, that 
she most good-naturedly invited me to stay two nights in order 
to go with them to it.” 

Another complete silence. Emma would now be thankful for 
one of the ejaculations which had so rasped her spirit earlier in 
the day. At last, in a voice as many degrees below freezing as 
the temperature of the hard-bound road on which the horses’ 
hoofs are ringing, Mrs. Chantry puts a question— 

“T am to understand that you have accepted the invitation ?” 

“Yes.” 

A dialogue in which the speakers’ utterances either cut off one 
another’s tails, or, worse still, allow a lurid minute or minutes to 
elapse between each round of firing, is generally not an enjoyable 
one. They are bowling down Queen’s Gate before the ping of 
Mrs. Chantry’s next bullet is heard. It is not the less a bullet 
that it is wrapped in a quasi-jest. 

“You remind me of a friend of mine who told me of a room 
in South London which she visited, and where a family lived 
in each corner, and one in the middle. They all told her that 
they were very comfortable, unless the middle family took a 
lodger !” 

When you are braced for deadly fight, there is no weapon that 
comes so amiss to you as a jest; and this one brings Miss 
Jocelyn’s defences so low, that she is actually reduced to 
murmuring something about “plain living and high thinking,” 
which falls with inexpressible flatness not less on her own than 
on her listener’s ear. 

“ With all due deference to Milton”—retorts her aunt drily— 
“T never could see that there was any necessary connection 
between the two: you may have a very bad cook and very 
grovelling ideas !” 

This is so incontestable that the ireful junior has to leave it 
undisputed, and again there is a bout of silence. Again it is the 
elder who puts a term to it. 

“Has it never occurred to you that the way in which you are 
throwing yourself into the arms of people of this cl of these 
people may land you in consequences that you do not reckon 
upon? Or do you reckon upon them ?” 

“The implication is an insult tome and to them!” replies 
Emma, in a lacerated voice, and turning her head so completely 
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away that only a rim of boiling cheek remains exposed to her 
companion’s eye. 

But the latter sticks to her guns. 

“T do not see it! WereI the young man’s mother, I should 
certainly think that but one interpretation could be put 
upon——” 

But Emma breaks in. 

“Do not say something that we can neither of us ever forget!” 
she cries tragically; then changing her tone to one as of laborious 
patient appeal to the latent reasoning powers of a person hope- 
lessly wrong-headed: “Is it possible that you cannot believe in 
the existence of such a relation as that between teacher and 
taught? Did you never yourself when you were young wish 
to sit at the feet of someone wiser and better than you?” 

“Never. I always preferred a chair of my own.” 

This unexpected reply reduces Miss Jocelyn to the condition 
of one who, having learnt off by heart the questions and answers 
of a dialogue book in a foreign language, is, when he comes to 
employ them, met by a response other than the printed one. 

“Tf I had ever felt such an inclination,” continues Mrs, Chantry, 
“T should at least have made quite sure that my teacher was 
wiser and better, than I.” 

“Tf you had ever given yourself the trouble to inquire into 
the subject, you would not have felt much uncertainty on that 
head,” replies Emma, with a humility which her aunt finds even 
more trying than her oppesition ; “ but I did hope ” (quiveringly) 
“that you knew me better than to outrage me by suspicions 
which—which——” 

“T begin to think that I have never known you at all!” 
interrupts her aunt in a tone, the real pain of whose gravity has 
so entirely swamped her characteristically innocent surface 
cynicism that Emma’s conscience smites her. Grossly as her 
aunt is misconceiving her, hopelessly at fault as is her usually 
penetrating acuteness, hard as it is to have one’s wings clipped 
because, in the natural course of their growth and expansion, 
they have outsoaréd the pinionless fosterer of one’s immaturity, 
yet her affection for that outgrown and outflown guide is still 
much too hearty not to outweigh annoyance at her limitations. 

A moment’s meditation brings Miss Jocelyn’s hand sliding out 
of her own muff and into her aunt’s. 

“You certainly do not know me,” she says sweetly and dutifully, 
“if you think I am going to persevere in what is evidently 
a matter of such profound annoyance to you. I knew you would 
be a little vexed, but I did not mind that” (her tone growing 
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lighter as she sees the relaxing of her companion’s muscles). 
“T thought that that would be rather good for you”—a smile 
takes the sting out of this last mild impertinence—“ but this 
is evidently no case of ‘a little We will say no more about 
it. As soon as we get home, I will write to Mrs. Hatcheson 
to excuse myself. I will not go!” 

The renunciation is gracefully made, and deserves an equivalent 
acceptance; but at first it gets none, nor even an answer. At 
last— 

“As my muff is not licensed to carry three hands, will you 
mind removing yours?” Mrs. Chantry says drily, but with the 
never long absent beam of humour stealing back into her eye. 
“You are a good child, though your head is full of maggots. 
But I will not accept your sacrifice; it would not be fair; and, 
besides, I have altered my mind. Go and stay your two nights— 
stay three nights if they ask you. Stay a week in Tregunter 
Road!” 

The beam of good-humour that lights the elder lady’s face as 
she gives this permission leaves no doubt as to its sincerity ; but 
there is something in the quality of her sunshine that prevents 
Emma from basking quite comfortably in its rays. 

* * ~ * x 

The day has come for the solving of Miss Jocelyn’s literary 
enigma by the Witch of Marylebone, and though to Lesbia she 
tries to treat the whole affair with a light pooh-pooh, as a 
playful. trifle engaged in only to oblige her cousin, yet she 
cannot help feeling a sense of eager expectation, of which she is 
cordially ashamed, and which she tries to quench, or at least 
conceal, by scoffing expressions of incredulity en route. 

The hansom of their former visit is exchanged for Lesbia’s 
brougham, which, for fear of its giving a clue to their identity, 
is to be quitted at a hundred yards or so from the door, to which 
they are to proceed on foot. The greater privacy and less outlook 
of a brougham lends itself to more intimate converse than the 
noisy publicity of a hansom, and Lesbia’s mood seems to harmonise 
with the change. 

“You may deride the whole thing as much as you please,” she 
says, with a greater seriousness than is usual with her, “ but I, at 
least, have every reason to know how much there is in it—what 
startlingly true things about one’s self it tells one.” 

“What sort of things ?” 

“Things that no human being but one’s self could by any 
possibility have known.” 

Her tone is so mysterious that Emma laughs. 
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*’“You have not been vouchsafed any very special revelation 
lately, have you?” she asks jokingly. 

But Mrs. Heathcote still preserves her unwonted dignity of 
gravity. 

“Mr. McDougall——” 

“Ts he back ?”—in a key which evidences no very pronounced 
gratification. “I hoped—I thought that he had gone to Egypt 
for the winter.” 

“So he had. He had no intention of coming back before 
March, but he could not help it. They drove him home.” 

“ They? Who?” 

“The guides—the spirits, I mean.” 

“Psha!” 

“You may say ‘Psha!’ but that does not alter the fact. When 
he came to see me, he at once asked leave to look at my hand 
again” (unfolding her own little ungloved palm as she speaks, 
and regarding it with respectful interest). ‘“ He said that there 
had always been something he did not understand in it—some- 
thing incongruous, out of keeping, that did not tally with what 
he knew of my character and history.” 

“Indeed! And pray what was it?” 

Lesbia hesitates, and a slight blush suffuses her face, under the 
Russian net of her accurately put-on veil. 

“He said that—that—the fact which he read most plainly in 
my lines was that it is only within the last year that I have 
met the person who has roused, or will rouse, my—my deepest 
feelings.” 

“That is pleasant hearing for Tom,” says Emma, with a 
dryness in no way inferior to that with which Mrs. Chantry has 
received some of her own flights. 

“Pooh! what would he care?” rejoins Lesbia, with a shrug. 
“He would be very much embarrassed to know what to do with 
any one’s deepest feelings if he had them.” 

The strain is such a new one, though on reflection Miss Jocelyn 
recalls having of late heard one or two notes of it, and in such 
discord with the tune so lightly and affectionately carolled 
by Lesbia up to her acquaintance with the Black Art and its 
oft-quoted apostle, Mr. McDougall, that a fresh access of repen- 
tance at being herself now tampering with a science which has 
so laid low the common-sense of her cousin, seizes Emma. It 
makes her first aghastly silent, and then drives her into energetic 
speech. 

“T never heard such wicked bosh!” 

Lesbia colours, but she is too radically good-tempered to make 
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an angry retort; yet her rejoinder, when it does come, though 
escorted by a good-humoured and perfectly unrancorous smile, 
plants a sting in her companion’s heart such as no blustering 
expression of resentment could have done. 

“You may pretend that you have no sympathy with romance 
and—and passion, and that sort of thing, and I certainly never 
used to suspect you of it; you kept it uncommonly dark; but 
since ‘ Miching Mallecho,’ since we have what you really feel in 
chapter and verse, put into the mouths of Odo and Elfrida 
Ah! here we are! What a good thing!”—with a light laugh. 
“A brougham is not a nice place for a stand-up fight, and we 
were fast getting to that.” 

But there is no lightness in Emma’s spirit as, in mute distress, 
she follows her companion through the promptly-opened door 
into the Fane. Nor do her spirits rise even when invited to seat 
herself on a vulgar walnut chair, and draw up to the table in 
order to learn her fate. 

Lesbia, silent with excitement, follows her example, as does also 
Mrs. Smith—the arbiter of destiny boasts no more mystic name. 

The séance is to begin with the ordeal by cards, and the Sibyl, 
taking a not particularly fresh-complexioned pack into her hand, 
deals out the pictured arbiters of Miss Jocelyn’s destiny slowly 
and solemnly in three rows before her. You might hear a pin 
drop while her eye travels over the parti-coloured lines. 

“T see money!” she says slowly. 

Despite Emma’s alleged incredulity, she is conscious of a slight 
pang of disappointment. She has always been so comfortably 
lapped in an abundance of all the goods that money brings; it 
has, for as long as she can remember, been so much a matter 
of course that none of her reasonable wishes should be balked of 
fulfilment by want of funds to accomplish them, that it seems to 
her as if she were indeed wasting her time if she have come here 
merely to hear the self-evident platitude that she is well off. 

“T see money—a great deal now!” She looks up inquiringly, 
and Emma gives an indifferent nod of acquiescence—“ and more 
by-and-by ; is that so?” 

“Ye-es, I suppose so.” 

The assent is a reluctant one; since the promised addition to 
her fortune is to be a consequence of her aunt’s death, and the 
idea of even distantly alluding to such a calamity under such condi- 
tions, and in such company as the present, fills her with repug- 
nance. 

Another pause. More eye-travelling over the marshalled array 
of bedizened royalties and their soberer subjects. 
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“Though you are young, you have already had a good deal of 
sorrow. Is that so?” 

An emphatic denial is hovering on Miss Jocelyn’s lips, so full 
of calm sunshine does her past present itself in retrospect. 

A good deal of sorrow? Why, now that she comes to think of 
it, has she in all her twenty-three years ever been asked even to 
sip of Sorrow’s cup? 

“T do not think I have ever (“had any sorrow at all,” is 
the end she had meant to have given her sentence); but Lesbia 
interposes eagerly — 

“That is perfectly true; you have hada great deal of sorrow 
lately—quite lately! Iam sure you would be the last person to 
deny that; I mean”—as the dubious look still lingers on her 
cousin’s face—* within the last three months.” 

Then at length accepting the allusion to her literary collapse, 
Emma acquiesces with dejected dignity — 

“Yes, I have had a good deal of sorrow!” 
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Lord Chief Baron Abinger and the Dar. 


Tue Scarlett family hails from Escarlat, in Aquitaine, and traces 
its descent from Bernard, Viscount of Escarlat, av. 932. Soon 
after the Conquest it received a grant of broad acres in Kent, and 
down to the 16th and 17th centuries we find branches of the 
family holding lands in five or six other shires, Lord Abinger’s 
grandfather, James Scarlett, married the daughter of a West 
Indian proprietor, a kinsman of the famous General Wolfe, the 
hero of Quebec. Lord Abinger’s mother was the daughter of 
Colonel Philip Anglin, who gave her a large fortune. Lord 
Abinger himself was born in Jamaica in December, 1769, the very 
year which gave birth to the Duke of Wellington, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and Mehemet Ali. One of the future Chief Baron’s 
earliest recollections is reading the Bible to his mother, who had a 
happy knack of teaching her children to read before they were old 
enough to understand the process by which she taught them. Till 
fourteen his education was conducted mainly by private tutors. His 
father then took him in hand, and from him young Scarlett 
imbibed a deep admiration for the prose style of Dean Swift. In 
after life his own resembled it, in being simple, plain, and 
unadorned. 

When in his eleventh year he learnt that his father meant to send 
him to Oxford, and thence tothe Bar. He did not much relish the 
news, as he had set his heart on going to sea. However, he bowed 
to parental authority, and sailed for England in June 1785. The 
ship reached London on the Ist of August. Shortly afterwards, 
his name was entered on the books of the Honourable Society of the 
Inner Temple, and a few weeks later he matriculated—not at 
Oxford, but as a fellow commoner of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
That means, of course, that he was rich, and, indeed, we have it 
on his own anthority that he could draw on his father’s London 
agent for any sum he pleased. ‘*Tis well—for obvious reasons— 
that a member of the Bar should be independent of his profession ; 
which has only within the last fifty years come to be deemed as a 
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kind of trade. But there is moderation in all things. And it 
speaks volumes for the good sense of this lad of sixteen that he 
made no bad use of his boundless command of the sinews of war 
—and dissipation. 

In those days—as before and since—college tutors did their 
best to make things pleasant to young men of family and fortune. 
Witness what Gibbon tells us in his autobiography of his own 
career as a gentleman commoner at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
In truth, those were the good old times of leisure versus learning, 
except for the few who hungered for knowledge. When John 
Scott—the future Lord Chancellor Eldon—took his B.A. at Oxford 
in 1770, he was examined in Hebrew and in history. His own 
pen has recorded this noteworthy “exam.” It consisted of two 
questions—one in each subject. The Hebrew question ran— 
“ What’s the Hebrew for ‘ place of a skull’ ? ”—the history, “ Who 
founded the University of Oxford?” The candidate of course 
replied, “Golgotha,” and “ Alfred the Great,” though he had his 
misgivings touching the truth of the second answer—a fiction 
which has since been scattered to the winds by those two highly 
distinguished Oxonians, Professor Freeman and Mr. J. R. Green. 

The younger University—not founded by Cantaber, King of 
Iberia—a legend invented by a Cantab to overtrump the Oxonians 
—was not more exacting in its demands on the brain-power of its 
alumni. But young Scarlett studied on his own account, and 
heroically refused to join the True Blue Club—the tip-top club 
of the Cambridge of those days—lest it should interfere with his 
reading. This act of self-denial brought him acquainted with a 
fellow of Trinity, named John Baynes, senior wrangler of his year, 
who, hearing of Scarlett’s refusal to be True-blued, sought him 
out, thinking there must be something very unusual about him. 
Baynes candidly owned that he wondered still more when he found 
him very much like other young men of his age and position. 
This candour, however, did not nip their budding friendship, and 
through Baynes young Scarlett became acquainted with that 
thirstiest of scholars, Richard Porson. Baynes then occupied 
chambers in Gray’s Inn, where—while still holding his Fellow- 
ship—he practised as that now extinct animal, a special pleader 
under the Bar. And during one of Scarlett’s periodical visits to 
town, to eat his dinners at the Temple, in the “fearless old 
fashion” which reigned till some twenty years ago, he chanced to 
call at Baynes’s rooms one Saturday evening. As they sat 
drinking tea, came a rap at the door, and in walked Porson, who 
forthwith began to pour forth a flood of Greek and Latin, and to 
pour in floods of tea. Sixteen cups he drained on this occasion— 
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a feat, by-the-bye, often exceeded by Dr. Johnson, who said to 
Mrs. Thrale quite truly in verse— 


“Thou can’st not pour them out so fast 
As I can pour them down;” 


and, with equal truth, in prose, levelled at Jonas Hanway, who 
lauded coffee at the expense of tea, “I am a hardened and shame- 
less tea-drinker, whose kettle has scarcely time to cool; who with 
tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the midnight, and with 
tea solaces the morning”—an utterance which called forth the 
punning Porsonian parody, “Te veniente die, te decedente, bibit.” 
Porson’s potations, however, were by no means confined to tea. 
In fact, he drank whatever came to hand—rum, red ink, or 
methylated spirit. "Iwas after quaffing all that stood upon the 
table, he once exclaimed :— 


“When port and brandy’s gone and spent, 
Then table beer is excellent.” 


Porson did not, however, teach James Scarlett to tope, but 
Scarlett taught Porson French grammar. Indeed, the great 
Greek scholar does not seem to have been at this stage of his 
career the perpetually drunken blackguard depicted by Lord 
Byron some fifteen years later. His memory—that marvellous 
memory, of which we have heard so much—struck Scarlett as it 
could hardly fail to strike any one. But the future Chief Baron 
judiciously remarks that it was too good, since he seemed never to 
think for himself, but merely to reproduce the thoughts of others. 
Be it always, however, remembered to his honour that besides 
“doing” a great deal more than “something for the text of 
Euripides”—to quote his own modest estimate of his own work— 
he resigned his Fellowship rather than subscribe the Thirty-nine 
Articles against his conscientious convictions, and came to London, 
“a gentleman at large, with sixpence in his pocket.” Joking 
apart, till appointed librarian to the London Institution in 
Finsbury Square, he had for many years nothing to depend on 
but the forty pound salary attached to his Greek professorship. 

More valuable to Scarlett than the friendship of Porson was 
that of Samuel Romilly, whom also he came to know through 
Baynes, though under somewhat melancholy circumstances. For 
Baynes died on the eve of an autumn tour through the West 
Riding, during which Romilly and Scarlett were to have been his 
companions, and in which they ripened their acquaintance. The 
death of their common friend did not, however, hinder them from 
becoming firm friends; and their friendship lasted till dissolved 
by Sir Samuel’s mournful end in 1818. 
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After leaving Cambridge with an ordinary B.A. degree, Scarlett 
read law with a will under Romilly’s guidance, and, in 1790, 
entered the chambers of that renowned special pleader, Mr. Wood 
—afterwards Baron—the owner of that restive steed which once 
—in flagrant defiance of the first principles of special pleading— 
demurred instead of going to the country—as great a blunder as 
now to deny the facts of a statement of claim when those facts 
show no case in law. With Mr. Wood, Scarlett studied for a 
year, and was then called to the Bar, leaving his seat in Mr. 
Wood’s pupil-room to be filled by no less a personage than 
George Canning. Should he return to Jamaica, where his family 
influence would push him into practice forthwith? That was 
now the question. But, counselled by Romilly, he chose to 
remain in England, at least for a while, and to join the Northern 
Circuit. He held his first brief at Carlisle, where it fell to his 
lot as junior in the case to explain the written pleadings, which 
were as far as possible from explaining themselves. He acquitted 
himself of this task to the satisfaction of the presiding Judge, 
Lord Ellenborough, commonly called “ Ned Pepper.” He greatly 
enjoyed his first circuit. A young barrister with plenty of “ tin” 
must be oddly constituted if he does not enjoy his first or any 
succeeding circuit. Experto crede—though, to be sure, things 
may have altered for the worse since we travelled the Oxford 
Circuit when the late Baron Huddleston was still its leading 
Q.C., when Mr. Henry Matthews still wore bombazine, and 
Mr. James was not yet Sir Henry. Brieflessness to us 
seemed bliss, and might well have seemed so to James Scarlett, 
who yet needed briefs, and the accompanying butter, still less 
than we. But he did not long remain briefless. And, truth to 
tell, the Bar earned its fees far more easily then than now. 
Potations pottle deep left neither time nor inclination for reading 
briefs at night. Long speeches were unknown. Lord Ellen- 
borough would rush through the Cause List—to quote Sir T. N. 
Talford—*like a rhinoceros through a bed of sugar canes.” 
And cases were often referred to arbitration, willy-nilly the 
persons—plaintiff and defendant—thus saddled with double costs. 
Lord Ellenborough, by-the-bye, seems to have been a “ demon” to 
refer. And such a Judge, backed by counsel, what poor trembling 
client could be expected to withstand? Nay, even failing a 
tyrannic Judge, some counsel were well able to supply his place 
in training refractory clients. On one occasion the plaintiff's 
attorney, after a private consultation with his client, came into 
court to report to Clarke, leading counsel for the plaintiff, that 
the latter would not consent to an arbitration. “ What?” cried 
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Clarke, and hurried out of court. He quickly returned with the 
welcome tidings that he had conquered the plaintiff’s reluctance. 
“ What topics did you urge?” asked his junior. “ Why, I told 
him he was a d d fool, and that unless he gave in at once I 
should be forced to use strong language.” It was this same Clarke, 
by the way, who, as a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, thus worded his 
objection to the admission of Jews to that Society : “ Let’em turn 
Christians and be d—— d to ’em.” 

In this age of Tichborne trials and six-weeks’ speeches, it is 
interesting to note that when Scarlett first joined the Northern 
Circuit, a three-and-a-half hour harangue by Brougham was 
reckoned inordinately long. Aye, and persons old enough to 
remember the trial of Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, or who will 
take the trouble to consult the newspapers of 1856, will note 
that Serjeant Shee’s eight-hours’ speech in defence of the prisoner 
was, even in that comparatively recent case, reckoned a sort of 
prodigy. But to hark back to the embryo Lord Abinger. From 
his lately-published autobiography we learn that it was Serjeant 
Wilde—afterwards Lord Chancellor Truro—who set the (bad) 
example of long speeches on the Western Circuit. He was an 
invalid when he joined it, rather late in life by-the-bye; for he 
began it as an attorney. Somewhat contrary to etiquette, his 
wife travelled with him to nurse him, and he seldom dined at the 
Circuit Mess. Instead, he spent his sober evenings poring over 
his briefs. It grieves one to speak of the demoralisation which 
ensued. All had to follow my leader’s lead, and read their briefs, 
instead of sitting over the bottle like men and gentlemen. Like 
the late Mr. Justice Talfourd, for instance, who loved it so well 
that, rather than leave it, he would carry it with him under his 
arm from dining-room to drawing-room, and hide it bebind the 
window-curtain, for a sly pull at it from time to time. As for 
the example of Wilde, it tamed and spoilt the Western Circuit. 
If he read his briefs, so must his brethren. Else how could they 
meet in court on a footing of perfect equality, each alike 
ignorant of the facts of the case? And then the rest must vie 
with him in length of wind and tongue. Whereby, a tale illus- 
trative of the infancy of this bad practice. After a deuce of a 
long speech from Crowder—who eventually bloomed into Mr. 
Justice Crowder—a Somersetshire juryman was heard to tax his 
foreman with having napped under the infliction. ‘“ You be a 
liar,” quoth the latter in his wrath. “I can stand as much of 
Crowder as any man. I've sarved” (read suffered) “in Serjeant 
Wilde’s time.” 

How will the mouths of those Judges, jurors, or juniors cut of 
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the running, who have groaned under the full weight of a 
Kenealy’s power of words, water at the following samples of all- 
round brevity ; where Judge and advocate vied with each other in 
the art of “cutting it short.” Mr. Taunton, who led the Oxford 
Circuit when this century and Lord Abinger were young, thus 
replied to an opening speech in an assault case :—‘“ My friend’s 
eloquent complaint amounts in plain English to this, that his 
client has received a good, sound horsewhipping. My defence is, 
that he richly deserved it.” And down he sat. This, by the 
way, was the Mr. Taunton who afterwards rose to the Bench, and 
who, on his way thither, showed how he could beard the Bench 
in the interests of his client, at a pinch. The pinch was this. 
His client, in support of a claim to land, produced a deed which 
turned out to be forged. The Judge bade the usher impound it. 
Taunton quietly forestalled him by seizing it and slipping it 
into his brief-bag, where it remained, for he stood over six feet in 
his stockings, and was in other respects an ugly customer to 
tackle. 

Another refreshing sample of brevity by Bench and Bar occurs 
in a case where the great Erskine appeared for the plaintiff, who 
sought to recover ten guineas lent by him to his lady-love before 
they parted to meet—in court. Erskine began by remarking that 
when love was over the laconic style of letter-writing was most 
fitting. He then read the following letter from the deferidant :— 

“ Sir—When convenient, you shall have your ten guineas. I 
despise you.—CaTHARINE KEELING.” 

Said Erskine, “I shall prove the handwriting, and that is my 
case.” Asked Bearcroft, counsel for the defence: “Is that all?” 
“Ay,” quoth Erskine. ‘“ Then I despise you,” said Bearcroft ; and 
Mr. Justice Buller nonsuited the plaintiff. After this, one does 
not much marvel at this Judge’s notion of Paradise: “ Playing 
whist all night, and trying nisi prius cases all day.” These, by- 
the-bye, were the days of short opinions as well as of short 
speeches. ‘Taunton would sometimes advise: “The question is 
worth trying.” Erskine once wrote: “ The action will lie if the 
witnesses do.” 

Scarlett married his first wife in 1792, by which time his 
professional income was large enough to enable him to keep a 
wife without asking his father to increase his bachelor allowance. 
Middle-class folk who study life in the novels of Charles Dickens 
and the works of the guileless Dr. Smiles would do well to correct 
their notions of the Bar by reading the lucubrations of writers 
who know something about it. Traddles is quite impossible, and 
Lord Langdale, while a sucking barrister, did not—as Dr. 
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Smiles coolly asserts—sponge upon his friends. He lived like 
Scarlett and Scarlett’s brethren of the gown—on an allowance 
from his father. 

In 1798 Scarlett lost his father, and thereby gained a large 
addition to his private income, which helped him on in his pro- 
fession. Barristers, if any, who rise from nowhere to the top of 
the tree by means of dirty work and the most brazen impudence 
and push, adorn neither Bar nor Bench, but degrade both, and 
merit exposure, not praise. James Scarlett was the very anti- 
thesis of men of this type. He never stooped to “hug” an 
attorney. He rather snubbed them—a fault, but by far the 
smaller of the two. However, one does not read that he ever 
went quite the length recorded of Sir Vicary—or “ Vinegar ”— 
Gibbs, who on one occasion bade an attorney point out his 
“observations ” on evidence, and then flung them into the fire. 
Meanwhile, it needs no ghost to tell us that a barrister ought to 
be independent in every sense of the word, ought to be free from 
all temptation to play into the hands of a rascally attorney 
seeking only to swell his bill of costs and feather his nest at his 
client’s expense. This explains Lord Abinger’s effort to shut the 
doors of the Inns of Court to anyone who lacked an independent 
income of £300 a year, a measure which may some day become 
law. In Paris some such law exists; in Paris, the nominal head- 
quarters of liberty and equality. Anyhow, Lord Chancellor 
Bacon’s actual exclusion of persons not “gentlemen entitled to 
bear arms ” is infinitely less defensible; for it would not exclude 
paupers, while it would exclude a W. H. Smith! As for Lord 
Abinger’s suggestion of a pecuniary qualification, we find it fore- 
stalled, and more than forestalled, by a dull Irish barrister 
“spacious in the possession of dirt.” He said that no one should 
be called to the Bar who had not a landed estate. Unluckily he 
said it in the hearing of John Philpot Curran, who forthwith 
replied: “May I ask, sir, how many acres make a wiseacre?” 
This is an argument in the guise of a joke, and it points in the 
same direction as Juvenal’s “ Veniet de plebe togata qui juris 
nodos ac legum xnigmata solvat.” The only answer is, that all 
legislation may now and then bear hardly on the one hundredth 
man. 

"Twixt 1816, when Scarlett became K.C.—King’s Counsel !— 
and 1827, when he became Attorney-General, he led the Northern 
Circuit, where he had no rival as a verdict-winner, though 
neither a great lawyer, nor an eloquent speaker, nor—like 
Erskine, and Thesiger after Erskine—a wit. As for Scarlett’s 
knowledge of law, it is fairly well described in the punning 
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remark: “Scarlett is not deep-read ;” wherein, by-the-bye, he 
differed from Jock Campbell, who, after recovering from a severe 
attack of Scarlett fever, by wedding its cause, rose to heights his 
father-in-law never reached. But we have heard the late Baron 
Huddleston say that, of all the great intellects he ever met, Lord 
Campbell’s was out and out the most powerful. As an orator, 
however, Campbell was no match for his father-in-law, little as 
Scarlett ever aimed at oratory. He chatted to the jury, and 
talked them round, unlike ‘his contemporary Henry Brougham, 
who spouted at them and failed to talk them round. An 
anecdote from the lips of the late Mr. Justice Wightman 
amusingly illustrates the difference betwixt their respective 
styles of speaking. 

One day, Wightman—then at the Bar—left the York Assize 
Court in company with a juryman whom he had seen in the jury- 
box day after day. Liking the man’s look, Wightman began to 
chat to him, and, in the course of the chat, asked him his opinion 
of the leading counsel. “Oh!” quoth the juror, “that lawyer 
Brougham be a wonderful man; he can talk, he can. But as for 
lawyer Scarlett, I don’t think nowt of him.” “ You surprise me,” 
replied Wightman, “for you've been giving him every verdict.” 
“Oh, that’s nowt!” rejoined the juror. “You see he be so lucky. 
He be always on the right side.” Little did the worthy York- 
shireman dream that he was paying Scarlett the highest possible 
compliment, 

Of wit or humour he had little or none. He was not. the man 
to invent on the spur of the moment a telling nickname for his 
client, as Erskine did for a client named Bolt, whose character 
having been traduced by the other side, Erskine confidently 
assured the jury that he was known among his neighbours as 
“Bolt upright.” Nor could Scarlett tickle the fancy of Judge 
and jury by such a flash of wit as that with which he opened a 
certain coach-accident case. ‘Gentlemen of the jury, my client 
is a respectable Liverpool merchant, and the defendant, Mr. Wilson, 
keeps ‘The Swan with Two Necks’ in Lad Lane; a sign 
seemingly emblematic of the number of necks people ought to 
possess who travel by his coaches.” Nor would it have occurred 
to Scarlett to tell a jury that the plaintiff, the owner of a wild 
beast show, claiming damages for the loss of a trunk, “ought to 
have followed the example of his own sagacious elephant, and 
travelled with his trunk before him.” These things were quite 
out of Scarlett’s line. Yet, without them, he contrived to keep 
Judge and jury in good humour, and to earn the then well-nigh 
unparalleled Bar income of £18,500, while Erskine, in all his 
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glory, never earned more than £10,000. And we doubt whether 
Lord Eldon’s income at the Bar ever exceeded £18,000 a year. 
True, in these latter days, while patent fees still existed, and 
patents swarmed, the enormous sum of £60,000, in one year, 
found its way into the pockets of Sir William Atherton, that 
Attorney-General of whom the “silver-tongued Bethell” once 
characteristically remarked that it was “utterly impossible for 
any one to be raised over Sir William Atherton’s head.” 

It seems hardly worth while to state that Scarlett began life as 
a Whig and ended it asa Tory. That is the normal course of 
things. The reform for which the young man craved is carried, 
and the wave which carries it washes him into the ranks. of 
those who stoutly opposed it. Mr. Gladstone’s career is wholly 
abnormal, in that he forsook the ranks of red.hot Toryism, 
and has gradually drifted to the other extreme. But in the 
first half of this century—before the grand apostasy of Sir 
Robert Peel—politicians showed themselves more thin-skinned 
than they now do when accused of ratting. Scarlett showed 
himself needlessly thin-skinned ; and the attitude he assumed in 
the matter rather suggests the old question, Quis accusavit ? 
To us, at any rate, nothing seems more natural than that the 
Liberal of twenty-five should sober down into the Conservative of 
fifty. But we will not pursue this branch of the subject. We find 
metal more attractive in the rich vein of anecdotage that encrusts 
the career of Lord Abinger. Here, for instance, is his thumb-nail 
sketch of his own son-in-law:—‘“ Had John Campbell. been bred 
on opera-dancer, I don’t say that he would have out-danced 
Vestris, but he would have managed to sack a larger salary.” 
Here is his pen portrait of that riddle to outsiders, his sometime 
rival Garrow :—“ An eloquent scolder, with a fine voice and most 
distinct articulation; much quickness in catching a -witness’s 
drift, and great ability in addressing a jury in ordinary cases ; 
but without taste, education, or knowledge of law. Garrow stood 
very high in the estimation of laymen, but very low in that of his 
brother lawyers. He had a theatrical manner of doing everything, 
which led the vulgar to suppose it could not have been achieved 
but by a man of consummate talent. Of his private life I knew but 
little ; but I believe him to have been kind-hearted, generous, and 
humane.” ‘This last sentence we gladly report as a sort of set-off 
—and a weighty one—against the scathing saying, long current 
in legal circles, that when Garrow became a Baron of the 
Exchequer, that Court consisted of four Judges, one of whom 
—Graham—was a gentleman, but no lawyer ; another—Hullock— 
a lawyer, but no gentleman; a third—Chief Baron Richardson— 
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who was both; and a fourth—Garrow—who was neither. Nowa 
man may lack polish, but surely, if generous and humane, he is 
at heart a gentleman in the highest sense of the word. 

Chief Baron Richardson was succeeded by Lord Lyndhurst ; 
and when, in 1834, Lord Lyndhurst became Lord Chancellor, 
Sir James Scarlett was made Chief Baron, and a peer, with the 
title of Baron Abinger. This, of course, was a Tory appointment. 
And ’tis said that had he stuck to his old friends the Whigs, he 
would have been made Lord Chief Justice of England on the 
retirement of Lord Tenterden in 1832. So that, if this be true, 
he paid the penalty of his change of front by missing the highest 
aim of his ambition. 

When Lord Brougham heard of his old opponent’s elevation to 
the peerage, he stretched out his long bony fingers and exclaimed 
with a threatening gesture: “ Let him but give me a chance, and 
see if I don’t stick my claws into his fat ribs.” But the chance 
never occurred. Lord Abinger never attempted to shine in the 
House of Lords. Had he coveted oratorical distinction in that 
arena, it is hardly likely that he would have been deterred from 
seeking it by the threats of the blustering Henry Brougham. 

In 1829 Lord Abinger lost his first wife—born Campbell—and 
remained a widower till the autumn of 1843. Then, in his 
seventy-fourth year, he married the widow of the Rev. H. J. 
Ridley, a highly accomplished lady young enough to be his 
daughter. On hearing of the match, the witty Lord Alvanley 
exclaimed: “Ridley? Mrs. Ridley? Why, if she’s old enough 
for Abinger, she must be the widow of the good Bishop who was 
burnt!” Within little more than six months she was again a 
widow, for on the 26th of April 1844, Lord Abinger suddenly fell 
ill while on circuit, at Bury St. Edmunds, and died on the 
following day. According to his own account he spent his 
income so freely, and invested his small savings so injudiciously, 
that his descendants were likely to be poorly provided for. But 
he left them one possession more lasting, and; to lofty minds, 
more precious than gold—a stainless name. 















A Hunting Lay. 


He buckled girth, and tightened rein, 
And bade his mare take heed; 

She snorted answer back again,— 
A fair and gallant steed ! 


He held her straight across the down, 
She left afar his peers, 

The fresh wind in his face was blown, 
The pack sang in his ears. 


He held her straight adown the hill, 
Her hocks beneath her bent, 

None, without instant fear of ill, 
Could follow where she went. 


He held her straight across the plain, 
She strained against the bit; 
4 Her courage heightened his again, 
His- knowledge lent her wit. 


Rough dykes, high piled from ancient days, 
Strong fences of the past,— 

She left them all, and went her ways, 
A gallant mare and fast. 


The blackthorn twined across the path 
Hid yon sweet pack from view ; 

She smote the growers in her wrath, 

And clove the fence in two. 
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A HUNTING LAY. 


He spied the oak rail, nor would stop, 
Yet drew the long reins’ tether; 

Full two foot clear she spurned the top: 
Ah, how they laughed together! 


The stream where marsh and river meet 
Her heart made light of gladly, 

And, as it flashed beneath her feet, 
His own was beating madly: 


Yon loud hound concert, close at hand, 
His very soul had stirred, 

And she—his mare—could understand 
The music that he heard. 


And when he lighted off the mare 
At that long gallop’s end, 

Was ever maiden half so fair? 
Was ever such a friend? 


Exuiorr Lees. 
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A Canoe Vonage on a French River. 


BeroreE starting upon a long-thought-of voyage down the Dronne 
—a charming little river in South-Western France—I resolved to 
make the canoe look as beautiful as possible, so that it might 
produce a favourable impression upon the natives of the regions 
through which it was going to pass. I had learnt from experience 
that when one can take the edge off suspicion by giving oneself 
or one’s belongings a respectable appearance, that does not cost 
much, it is well to do it. 

Therefore, I sent the bare-footed Hélie, who always helped me 
when I had any dirty work on hand, to buy some paint. Having 
first puttied up all the cracks and crevices, we laid the paint on, 
and as the colour chosen was a very pale green, the effect was 
anything but vulgar. When the boat was put on the waier 
again it looked like a floating willow-leaf of rather uncommon 
size. 

Now, between the river Isle, where I was, and the Dronne, 
where I wished to be, there was an obstacle in the shape of some 
twelve miles of hilly country. A light cart was accordingly 
hired to convey the canoe and ourselves (I was accompanied on 
this adventure by an English boy named Hugh, sixteen years old, 
and just let loose from school) to the point at which I had 
decided to commence the voyage down stream. We left at five in 
the morning, when the sun was gilding the yellow tufts and the 
motionless long leaves of the maize-field. When we were fairly 
off, with the boat—in which we were seated—stretching many 
feet in the rear of the very small cart, the most anxious member 
of the party was the horse, for he had never carried such a queer 
load as this before, and the novelty of the sensation caused by the 
weight far behind completely upset his notions of propriety. 
His conduct was especially strange while going uphill, for then 
he would stop short from time to time and make an effort to look 
round, as if uncertain whether it was all a hideous dream, or 
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whether he was really growing out behind in the form of a 
crocodile. 

The peasants whom we met on the road stood still and gazed 
with eyes and mouths wide open until we were out of sight. 
They had never seen people travelling in a boat before, on dry 
land. When they heard we were English all was explained: Ces 
diables d’ Anglais sont capables de tout. 

While crossing the country in this fashion we passed a spot on 
the high road, where a man was getting ready to thresh his 
wheat. He had prepared the place by spreading over it a layer 
of cow-dung, and levelling it with his bare feet until it was 
quite smooth and hard. It is in this way that the threshing- 
floors are usually made. 

“You see that type?” said the young man who was driving, 
and who balanced himself on the edge of a board. 

at 

“Well, he owns more land than any other peasant about here, 
and is rich, and yet rather than turn a bit of his ground into a 
threshing-floor he brings his corn where you see him, and threshes 
it upon the road.” 

I said to myself that this man was not the first to discover 
that one way to get on is to trespass as much as possible upon the 
rights of that easy-going neighbour called the Public. 

The hills between the two valleys were, for the most part, 
wooded with natural forest, with a dense undergrowth of heather 
and gorse. As soon as we began to descend towards the Dronne 
the great southern broom, six or eight feet high, was seen in 
splendid flower upon the roadside banks. We found the Dronne 
at the village of Tocane St. Apre, and we launched the boat below 
the mill about half a mile farther down stream. Then, having 
put on board a knapsack containing clothes, a valise filled chiefly 
with provisions, several bottles of wine, one of rum (a safer spirit 
in France than some others), and another of black coffee, made 
very strong so that it should last a long time, we took our first 
lunch in the boat, in the cool shade of some old alders. 

The wine had been already heated by the sun during the 
journey, but the means of cooling it somewhat was near at 
hand. We hitched a couple of bottles to the roots of the alders 
with their necks just out of the water. The young peasant who 
had driven us was invited to share our meal, and the horse was 
left at the mill with a good feed of oats to comfort him and help 
him to forget all the horrible suspicions that the boat had caused 
him. The meal was simple enough, for we had brought no 
luxurious fare with us; but the feeling of freedom and new 
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adventure, the low song of the stream running over the gravel in 
the shallows, the peace and beauty of the little cove under the alders, 
made it more delightful than a sumptuous one with hackneyed 
surroundings. 

Everything went as smoothly as the deep water where the boat 
was chained, until the spirit-lamp was lighted for warming the 
coffee. Then it was discovered that the little saucepan had been 
forgotten. This was trying, for when you have grown used to 
coffee after lunch you do not feel happy without it. The case is 
aggravated when you have the coffee ready made, but cannot 
warm it for want of a small utensil. The peasant went to the 
mill to borrow a saucepan, and he brought back one that was 
just what we wanted; at least, we thought so until the coffee 
began to run out through a hole in the bottom. In vain we tried 
to stop the leak with putty, which was brought in case the boat 
should spring one; but after a while it stopped itself—quite 
miraculously. Thus good fortune came to our aid at the outset, 
and it looked like a fair omen of a prosperous voyage. 

We did not linger too long over this meal, for I had not come 
prepared to pass the night either in the boat or on the grass, and 
I hoped to reach Riberac in the evening. The bottles were put 
away in the locker, and what was not eaten was returned to the 
valise. Then we parted company with the young peasant, whose 
private opinion was that we should not go very far. But he was 
mistaken ; we went a long way, after encountering many serious 
obstacles, as will be seen by-and-by. 

The chain being pulled in, the boat glided off like the willow- 
leaf to which I have already compared it. I sat on my piece of 
sliding board about the middle, and Hugh sat on his piece of 
wood—which was the top of the locker—in the stern. We both 
used long double-bladed paddles. In a few seconds we were in 
the current, and in a few more were aground. Although the 
canoe was flat-bottomed, it needed at least three inches of water 
to float comfortably with us and the cargo. We were in a forest 
of reeds that hid the outer world from us, and we had left the 
true current for another that led us to the shallows. But this 
little difficulty was quickly overcome, and I soon convinced 
myself that, notwithstanding the dearth of water after the long 
drought, it was quite possible to descend the Dronne from St. 
Apre in a boat such as mine. 

Now as there was no wager to make me hurry, and my main 
purpose in giving myself all the trouble that lay before me was 
to see things, I put my paddle down, and leaving Hugh to work off 
some of his youthful ardour for navigation, I gave myself up for 
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awhile to the spell of this most charming stream. Its breadth 
and its depth were constantly changing, and in a truly remark- 
able manner. Now it was scarcely wider than a brook might be, 
and was nearly over-arched by its alders and willows; now it 
widened out and sped in many a flashing runnel through a broad 
jungle of reeds where the blistering rays of the sun beat down 
with tropical ardour; then it slept in pools full of long green 
streamers that waved slowly like an Undine’s hair. Here and there 
all about stood the waxen flowers of sagittaria above the barbed 
floating leaves, cool and darkly green. Close to the banks the 
tall and delicately branching water-plantains, on which great 
grasshoppers often hang their shed skins, were flecked with pale- 
pink blooms—flowers of biscuit-porcelain on hair-like stems. 

The splashing of a water-wheel roused me from my idle humour. 
We had reached—much too quickly—our first mill-dam. It was a 
very primitive sort of dam, formed of stakes and planks, but 
chiefly of brambles, dead wood and reeds that had floated down 
and lodged there. Then began the tugging, pushing, and lifting, 
that was continued at irregular intervals for several days. The 
canoe was less than three feet wide in the middle, but it was 
more than six yards long, and this length, although it secured 
steadiness and greatly reduced the risk of capsizing in strong 
rapids or sinister eddies, brought the weight up to about 170 lbs., 
without reckoning the baggage, which was turned out upon the 
grass or on the stones at each weir. After passing the first 
obstacle, we floated into one of those long deep pools which lend a 
peculiar charm to the Dronne. Usually covered in summer with 
white or yellow lilies—seldom the two species together—these 
and other plants that rejoice in the cool liquid depths, show their 
scallopped or feathery forms with perfect distinctness far below 
the surface of the limpid water. 

Here, O idle water-wanderer, let your boat glide with the 
scarcely moving current and gaze upon the leafy groves of the 
sub-aqueous wilderness lit up by the rays of the sun, and watch 
the fish moving singly or in shoals at various depths—the 
bearded barbel, the spotted trout, the shimmering bream, and the 
bronzen tench. Watch, too, the speckled water-snakes gliding 
upon the gravel or lurking like the ancient serpent in mimic 
gardens of Eden. Mark all the varied life and wondrous beauty 
of nature there. Above all, do not hurry, for little is seen by 
those who hasten on. 

At a weir of sticks and stones forming a rather wide dam, over- 
grown by tall hemp-agrimony now in flower, we met with our 
first difficulty. There was no over-flow to help us, for in this 
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time of drought the mill-wheel needed all the stream to turn it ; 
so the boat had to be lifted over the stakes and stones. Into the 
water we had to go, and boots and socks being now put aside, were 
not worn again for five days, except when we went ashore in the 
evening, and had to make an effort to look respectable. 

The dam being passed, the boat shot down a rapid current, then 
as the bed widened out and the water stilled, we were hidden from 
the world by reeds, through which we had to force a way while 
the sun smote us and frizzled us. Countless dragon-flies flashed 
their brilliant colours as they whirled and darted, green frogs 
plunged at our approach from their diving-boards of matted rush, 
and quirked defiance from the banks where they were safe, and 
now and again a startled kingfisher showed us the blue gleam of a 
wing above the brown maces of the bulrushes and the high- 
hanging tassels of the sedges. 

The bell of an unseen church a long way off sounded the mid- 
day angelus, and told that we had not drifted so far as it appeared 
from the peopled world. Leaving the reeds, we passed again into 
the shade of alders that stretched their gnarled fantastic roots far 
over the babbling or dreaming water, and thence again amongst the 
sunny reeds. Andso the hours went by, and there were no villages 
or even houses to be seen, but the little rough mills beside the slowly 
toiling wheel, which in most cases seemed to be the only living 
thing there. Once, however, there was a naked child, very brown, 
and as round as a spider between the hips and the waist, playing 
upon a flowery bank above the mother, who wore a brilliant 
coloured kerchief on her head, and who knelt beside the water as 
she rinsed the little elf’s shirt. I thought the picture pretty 
enough to make a note of it. This caused some contemptuous 
surprise to my companion in the back of the boat-—not yet alive 
to the innocent cunning of the artist and writer, for he asked me, 
in the descriptive language of the British schoolboy: “ Are you 
going to stick down that?” 

The hot hours stole away or passed into the mellowness of 
evening, and the marsh mallows that fringed the stream were looking 
coolly white when we drew near to Riberac. The water widened 
and deepened, and we met a pleasure-boat, vast and gaudy, 
recalling some picture of Queen Elizabeth’s barge on the Thames. 
Under an awning sat a bevy of ladies in bright raiment, pleasant 
to look at, and in front of them were several young men valiantly 
rowing, or rather digging their short sculls into the water, as if 
they were trying to knock the brains out of some fluvial monsters 
endeavouring to attack the barge and capture the youth and loveli- 
ness under the awning. 
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Having reached that part of the river which was nearest 
Riberac, I had to find a place where the boat could be left, and 
where it would be safe from the enterprise of boys—a bad 
invention in all countries. It is just however to the French boy 
to say that he is not quite so fiendish out-of-doors as the English 
one; but he makes things even by his conduct at home, where 
he conscientiously devotes his animal spirits to the destruction 
of his too indulgent parents. 

My difficulty was solved by a kind butcher, whose garden ran 
down to the water. He let me chain the boat to one of his trees, 
and he took our fowl, which was intended for lunch next day, 
and put it into his meat-safe—an excellent service, for the drain- 
age of his slaughter-house, emptying into the river by the side 
of the boat, was enough to make even a live fowl lose its freshness 
in a single night. We were soon settled for the night in a com- 
fortable inn, that prided itself—not without reason—upon its 
cuisme. Here we had our first friture of gudgeons from the 
Dronne—which is famous throughout a wide region for the 
quality of these and other fish. 

After dinner we walked about Riberac, which had for me 
certain literary associations. Here was the castle—there is no- 
thing left of it now—where Arnaud Daniel, the troubadour, was 
born, whom Petrarch called “Il grande maestro d’amore,” and of 
whom Dante thought so highly that he gave him a place in 


Purgatory, and made Guido speak of him as a poet in these words 
of unqualified praise :— 


“ Questi ch’ io ti scerno 
Fu miglior fabbro del parlar materno: 
Versi d’ amore e prose di romanzi 
Soverchio tutti.” 


Dante having asked for the name on earth of this gifted soul, the 


troubadour replied in the tongue that he had learned from his 
mother’s lips at Riberac :— 


“Jeu sui Arnaulz che plor e vai cantan.” 


Daniel’s modern critics admire him less than did Dante and 
Petrarch, but he had a gift of sweet song; and he owed it doubt- 
less in no small measure to the influence of the lovely Dronne, on 
whose banks he must have often rambled in childhood—that sea- 
son when impressions are unconsciously laid up which shape the 
future life of the intellect. No Englishman should pass through 
Arnaud’s birthplace with indifference, for he was the first to put 
into literary form the story of Lancelot of the Lake. 
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The next morning I bought a saucepan, a melon, and grapes, 
which were already ripe, although the date was the 9th August. 
Thus laden, we returned to the boat, and the kindly butcher, who 
gave us our fowl wrapped up, not in a newspaper as we had left 
it, but in a sheet of spotless white paper. Hugh’s first thought 
was to pull upaline that he had put in overnight; but this act was 
followed by no shout of triumph, for the worm was still waiting to 
be eaten. His conclusion was that the fish in the Dronne were quite 
“ off the feed.” Having refilled our bottles, some with water and 
some with wine, we parted from our hospitable acquaintance with 
pleasant words, and were afloat again before the hour of eight. We 
had a serious wetting at the first weir, but were dry again before 
we stopped to lunch. This time we landed, and chose our spot 
in a beautiful little meadow, where an alder cast its shade upon 
the bank. It was far from all habitations, but had the case been 
otherwise, there would have been no danger of our being disturbed 
by a voice from behind, saying: “ You have no right to land 
here,” or, “ You are trespassing in this field.” Such gentle 
manners are almost unknown in France. 

Reeds again—innumerable reeds—through which we had to 
drag the canoe, for we had somehow lost the current. Arrow- 
head and prickly bur-reed, great rushes and sedges—a joy to the 
marsh botanist by the variety of their species—stood against us 
in serried phalanxes, saying: “Union is strength; we are weak 
when alone, but altogether we will give you some work that you 
will remember.” And they did so before we left them behind. 
Now, above the lily-spotted water, deep and clear, showed a 
little cluster of houses on a low cliff, and below them close to the 
river an old baronial pigeon-house, like a tower with pointed roof. 

To finish the picture, a narrow wooden bridge supported by 
poles stretching downward at all angles like the legs of an 
ungainly insect, had been thrown across the stream. And here a 
great flock of geese—horrified at so unwonted an apparition as 
the pale green boat and the fantastic movement of the paddles— 
were holding a hasty council of war, which we broke up before 
they came to a decision. 

The flow of water in the river had been perceptibly increased 
by tributaries, and now after each mill the current was strong 
enough to take us down for a mile or two ata quick rate. The 
little boat danced gaily in the rapids. The great heat of the day 
had gone, and the light was waning, when we mistook an arm 
of the river for the main stream, and found ourselves at length 
in a little gully, very dim with over-arching foliage, and where 
the sound of rushing water grew momentarily louder. 
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It was all one to Hugh whether he got turned out or not, but 
I had lived long enough not to like the vision of a roll in the 
stream at the end of the day, with baggage swamped, if not lost. 
Therefore I chained up the boat, and went to examine the rapids. 
I found the stream in great turmoil, where it rushed over hidden 
rocks, and in the centre was a wave about three feet high, that 
rose like a curve of clear green glass ; but turned white with anger, 
and broke into furious foam as it fell into the basin below. Having 
ascertained that the rock was sufficiently under water, I decided 
that we would take our chance in the current after turning out 
the baggage. 

We kept right in the centre. It was an exciting moment as we 
touched the wave. The canoe made a bound upwards, then 
plunged into the boiling torrent below. A moment more and we 
were out of all risk. So swift was the passage that scarcely a 
gallon of water was taken in. Having put the baggage back, we 
continued our voyage towards the unknown, for I knew not 
whither this stream was going to take us. About a mile or two 
farther down, however, it joined the river, which here seemed 
very wide. It was marvellous to find that the brook of yesterday 
had grown to this. 

The scene was beyond all description beautiful. The wooded 
banks, the calm water, the islands of reeds and sedges, the pure 
white lilies that scented the air and murmured softly as the boat 
brushed their snowy petals, were all stained with the blood of the 
dying sun that poured over the world. For a moment I saw the 
upper rim of the red disc between the trunks of two trees far 
away that seemed to grow taller and more sombre; then came 
the twilight with its purple tones. 

The colours faded, darkness crept over the valley, and the 
water, losing its transparency, looked unfathomably deep, and 
mirrored with tenfold power all the fantastic gloom of the leaning 
alders, and the weird forms of the hoary willows. And there was 
no light or sound from any town or village, nor even from a lonely 
cottage. I had expected to reach at sundown the little town of 
Aubeterre in the department of the Charente, but all ideas of 
distance based upon a map are absurdly within the mark when 
one follows the course of a winding river, and the information of 
the inhabitants is equally misleading, for they always calculate 
distances by the road. 

When we reached the next weir there was very little light left, 
30, without attempting to pass it, we paddled down to the mill. It 
was kept by three brothers, who treated us with much kindness 
and attention. I learnt that we were not far from the village of 
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Nabinaud in the Charente, where there was a small inn at which 
it would be possible to pass the night. 

Aubeterre was still some miles off by water, and there were 
weirs to overcome. Tired out, with legs and feet scraped and 
scratched by stones and stumps, and smarting still more from 
sun-scorch, we were glad enough to find a sufficient reason for 
getting out of the boat here. 

One of the brothers carried politeness so far—I saw from the 
importance of the mill that remuneration was not to be thought 
of—as to walk about a mile uphill in order to show the inn and 
to see us settled in it. Then he left, for I could not prevail upon 
him to sit down and clink glasses. It was but a cottage-inn on 
the open hillside, and I doubt if the simple-minded people who 
kept it would have accepted us for the night but for the intro- 
duction. Husband and wife gave up their room to us, and where 
they went themselves I could not guess, unless it was in the loft 
or the fowls-house. They were surprised, almost overcome, by 
the invasion, the like of which had never happened to them 
before; but they showed plenty of good-will. 

All that could be produced in the way of dinner was an omelet, 
some fried ham, very fat and salt, and some grillons—a name 
given to the residue that is left by pork fat when it has been 
slowly boiled down to make lard. The people of Guyenne think 
much of their grillons or fritons. I remember a jovial-faced inn- 
keeper of the South telling me that he and several members of his 
family went to Paris in a party to see the Exhibition of 1889, 
and that they took with them grillons enough to keep them going 
for a week, with the help of bread and wine, which they were 
compelled to buy of the Parisians. Had they done all that their 
provincial ideas of prudence dictated, they would have taken with 
them everything that was necessary to the sustenance of the 
body during their absence from home. The best part of our 
meal must not be forgotten; it was salad, fresh-plucked from 
the little garden enclosed by a paling, well mixed with nut-oil, 
wine-vinegar, and salt. Then for dessert there was abundance of 
grapes and peaches. 

The little room in which we slept, or, to speak more correctly, 
where I tried to sleep, had no ornament except the Sunday clothes 
of the innkeeper and his wife hanging against the walls. Next 
to it was the pigstye, as the inmates took care to let me know by 
their grunting. Had I wished to escape in the night without 
paying the bill, nothing would have been easier, for the window 
looked upon a field that was about two feet below the sill. 

I opened this window wide to feel the cool air, and long after 
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Hugh went to sleep, with the willingness of his sixteen years, I 
sat listening to the crickets and watching the quiet fields and 
sky, which were lit up every few seconds by the lightning flash of 
an approaching storm—-still too far away, however, to blur even 
with a cloudy line the tranquil brilliancy of the stars. 

Leaving the window open, I laid down upon the outer edge of 
the bed; but to no purpose. In the first place, I am never happy 
on the edge of a narrow bed, and then sleep and I were on bad 
terms that night. The lightning, growing stronger, showed my 
host’s best trousers hanging against the whitewashed wall, and 
from the pigstye came indignant snorts in answer to the deepen- 
ing moan of the thunder; but the crickets of the house sang after 
their fashion of the hearth and home, and those outside of the 
great joy of idleness in the summer fields. From a bit of hedge 
or old wall came now and then the clear note of a fairy-bell rung 
by a goblin toad. 

I lit the candle again, and elfish moths, with specks of burning 
charcoal for eyes, dashed at me or whirled and spun about the 
flame. One was a most delicately-beautiful small creature, with 
long white wingsstained with pink. Thus I spent the night, look- 
ing at the sights and listening to the sounds of Nature, which is 
better than to lie with closed eyes quarrelling with one’s own brain. 

When the sun was up, we left with a boy carrying a basket of 
grapes and peaches, also wine to refill the empty bottles in the boat. 
On my way down the hill, I stopped at the ruin of a medizval castle 
that belonged to Poltrot de Méré, the assassin of the Duc de Guise. 
All this country of the Angoumois, even more than Périgord, is 
full of the history of the religious wars of the sixteenth century. 
The whole of the south-western region of France might be termed 
the classic ground of atrocities committed in the name of religion. 
Simon de Montfort’s crusaders and the Albigenses; after them 
the Huguenots and the Leaguers, have so thickly sown this land 
with the seed of blood, to bear witness through all time to their 
merciless savagery, that the unprejudiced mind, looking here for 
traces of a grand struggle of ideals, will find little or nothing but 
the records of revolting brutality. 

There is nothing left of Poltrot de Méré’s stronghold but a 
few fragments of walls much overgrown with ivy and brambles ; 
and in order to get a close view of these, I had to ask permission of 
the owner of the land—an elderly man, who looked at me with a 
troubled eye, and while he wished to be polite, considered it his 
duty to question me concerning my “quality” and motives. I 
knew what was in his mind: a foreigner, a spy perchance, was 
going about the country, taking notes of fortified places. 
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It was true that this fortress, nearly hidden by vegetation, was 
no longer in a state to withstand a long siege, but who could tell 
what importance it might have in the eyes of a foreign Power 
traditionally credited with a large appetite for other people’s 
property? However, he was not an ill-natured man, and when I 
had talked to him a bit, he moved his hand towards the ruin with 
quite a noble gesture, and told me that I was free to do there 
anything I liked. Had I been a snake-catcher, I might have done 
a good deal there. 

We were afloat again before the sun had begun to warm an 
apple’s ruddy cheek; but already the white lips of the water-lilies 
were wide parted, as the boat slid past or through their colonies 
upon the reedy river. We glided under brambled banks over- 
trailed with the wild vine; then the current took us round and 
about many an islet of reeds and rushes, where the common 
phragmites stood ten or twelve feet high, and now by other 
banks all tangled with willow-herb, marsh-mallow, and loose- 
strife. Over the clear water, and the wildernesses of reeds and 
flowers, lay the mild splendour of the morning sunshine. But the 
blissful minutes passed too quickly; all the tones brightened to 
brilliancy, and by ten o'clock the rays were striking down again 
with torrid ardour. 

We had lunched amongst the reeds under a clump of alders, and 
were paddling on again, when the massive walls and tower of a 
vast fortress of old time appeared upon the top of a steep hill 
rising above all other hills that were visible, and at the foot of 
the castle-rock were many red roofs of houses that seemed to be 
nestled pleasantly in a spacious grove of trees. Above all was 
the dazzling blue of the sky. A truly southern picture, flaming 
with shadeless colour, and glittering with intense whiteness. We 
were reaching Aubeterre. 

We beached the canoe beside a meadow, opposite a spot where 
about twenty women were washing clothes, upon their knees, with 
their noses very near the water—a posture that shows off the 
human form somewhat to disadvantage. They were mightily sur- 
prised to see us suddenly arrive in our swift boat. All the heads 
came up together, and as a necessary consequence the rest went 
down. 

We walked into a riverside inn, and there I made friends 
with the innkeeper over one or two bottles of beer—there 
was an innocent liquor so called on sale at Aubeterre. The 
aubergiste was rather down on his luck, for some mill at which 
he had been employed had gone] wrong financially, and the 
wheels thought it no longer worth while to turn round. He 
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therefore undertook to show us the way to everything that 
ought to be seen at Aubeterre. 

He led us up a steep winding road where the sun smote 
furiously, where there was no shade, and where the dust was so 
hot that it might have roasted an egg, if the person waiting for it 
was in no great hurry. We had gone a very little way when 
Hugh proposed to return and mount guard over the boat, for 
whose safety he had become unreasonably anxious. On reaching 
the steep little town there was more shade, because the streets 
were narrow, but the rough pitching of cobble-stones was very 
bad for feet so sore as ours, and so swollen that the boots into 
which we managed to force them before leaving the river, were 
now several sizes too small. 

We stopped at the parish church, but not so long as I should 
have, had I been a lonely wayfarer ‘without anybody to guide me. 
It is a delightful example of a Romanesque style that is found 
much repeated in Périgord, the Angoumois, and the Bordelais. 
The great interest lies in the fagade, which dates from the eleventh 
century. Here we have a large central portal, and on each side 
of it, what the architectural design supposes to be a smaller one, 
but which in reality is only a sham doorway. 

The jambs, with their columns and archivolts filled in with 
little figures, sacred, fantastic and grotesque, are there, as in 
connection with the central arch; but all this has only an 
ornamental purpose. The spectator who is at all interested in 
ecclesiastical architecture will examine with much delight the 
elaborate mouldings and the strangely suggestive forms of men, 
beasts, birds, shapes fantastic and chimerical, which ornament 
these Romanesque doorways. 

But this church has not the interest of singularity which 
belongs to another at Aubeterre—that of St. John. It is, or was, 
truly a church, and yet it is not an edifice. Like the one at 
St. Emilion, it is monolithic in the sense that those who made it 
worked upon the solid rock with pick, hammer and chisel; in 
which way they quarried out a great nave with a rough apse 
terminating in the very bowels of the hill. On one side of the 
nave enough has been left of the rock to form four immense 
polygonal piers, whose upper part is lost to sight in the gloom, 
until the eye grows somewhat reconciled to the glimmer of day, 
which, stealing in through openings in the cliff, is drowned in 
darkness before it reaches the hollow of the apse. On the 
opposite side is a high gallery cut in the rock in imitation of 
the triforium gallery. The row of piers separates the church 
proper from what was for centuries the cemetery of Aubeterre: 
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a vast burrow made by the living for the reception of the dead, 
where they were plunged out of the sunlight teeming with earthly 
illusion and phantasy, to await the breaking of the great dawn. 

Not a spring violet nor a gaudy flower of summer gave to the 
air the perfume, or to the earth the colour of sweet life, to soothe 
and lighten the dreariness of the dead: such thoughts in the 
Middle Ages would have been almost pagan. Then the darkness 
of death was like the darkness of night here in this necropolis 
hewn in the side of the ancient rock, whose very substance is 
made up chiefly of other and older forms of life. Moreover, the 
hope that was then so firmly fixed beyond the grave was the hope 
of rest—everlasting repose—after so much tossing and battling 
upon the sea of life. The palmer dying of weariness by the 
wayside, and the crusader of his wounds upon the blood-soaked 
sand, could imagine no more blessed reward from the “ dols sire 
Jhesu” for all their sacrifice of sleep, and other pain endured for 
their soul’s sake, than “a bed in Paradise.” ‘To me it seemed that 
had I lived seven centuries ago, I should, when dying, have beer 
so weak as to beg my friends not to lay my body in the awful 
gloom of this sepulchral cavern, there to remain until. the end 
of time. If there are ghostly people, what a playground this 
must be for them at the witching hour! It is enough to make 
one’s hair stand on end to think of what may go on there when 
the sinking moon looks haggard, and the owls hoot from the 
abandoned halls open to the sky, of the great ruin above. The 
burying went on within the rock until thirty years ago, and the 
skulls that grin there in the light of the visitor’s candle, and all 
the other bones that have been dug up and thrown into heaps, 
would fill several waggons. It was with no regret that I went 
out into the hot and brilliant air, and left for ever these gloomy 
vaults with their dismal human relics and that penetrating odour 
of the earth that once moved and spoke, which dwells in every 
ancient charnel-house, perhaps from the force of old habit. 

Now we climbed to the top of the calcareous and chalky hill 
and made the round of the castle-wall. We could not enter, 
because by ill-luck the owner had gone away, and had not left the 
keys with anybody. This was especially disappointing to me, 
because my imagination had been worked upon by the stories I 
had heard of the subterranean passages leading from this fifteenth- 
century stronghold far under the hill, and which had not beer 
thoroughly explored since the castle was abandoned. The 
innkeeper assured me that during an exploration that was being 
made in one of them the candles went out, and that nobody had 
attempted again to reach the end of the mysterious gallery. 
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I may observe here that people in this part of France have 
such a strong horror of passages underground, which they 
commonly believe to be inhabited by snakes and toads—an 
abomination to them—that it is just possible the candles of 
which the aubergiste spoke may have been put out by the superior 
brilliancy of the meridional imagination. 

The time spent in this interesting little town that lies quite off 
all beaten tracks made the prospect of arriving that night at St. 
Aulaye, the next place by the river, look rather doubtful. We 
re-started, however, with the knowledge that we had still several 
hours of daylight before us. The voyage now became more 
exciting and likewise more fatiguing. Mills were numerous and 
the weirs changed completely in character. The simple dam of 
sticks and stones, with a drop of only two or three feet on the 
lower side, disappeared, and in its place we had a high well-built 
weir, with a fall of eight or ten feet. Fortunately there was 
generally enough water running over to help us and not enough 
to threaten shipwreck. The manceavre, however, had to be quite 
altered. The boat had to be thrust or drawn forward until it 
hung several feet over the edge of the weir, then a quick push 
sent if down stern-first into the water, while I held the chain, 
which was fastened to the other end. Then Hugh, saucepan in 
hand, let himself down by the chain, sometimes in a cascade, and 
baled out the water taken in. Finally, when all the traps had 
been collected from the dry places where they had been laid and 
handed down, I had to get into the boat and bring the chain 
with me. It was a movement that had to be learnt before it 
could be done gracefully and surely, and at the second weir of 
this kind, where there was a considerable rush of water, in 
stepping on board, I lost my balance, and rolled into the river. 
It was, however, not the first bath that I had received in my 
clothes since starting upon this expedition, and the inconvenience 
of being wet to the skin was now one that troubled neither of us 
much. 

Evening stole quietly upon us with a stormy yellow glow; 
then little clouds turned crimson overhead. Onward through the 
reeds in the rosy light; onward over the purpling water! It 
was nearly night when we caught sight of the houses of St. 
Aulaye upon a hill. 

Presently the wailing of water was heard, by which we knew 
that another weir was near. Instead of trying to pass it we went 
on down the mill-stream, my intention being to leave the canoe 
with the miller and to walk to the town. 

Now the gentle miller, after accepting the custody of the boat, 
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held a rapid consultation with his wife on the threshold of his 
dwelling, and as were moving off to look for a hostelry he limped 
up to me—he had a leg that seemed as stiff as a post—and said : 
“If ces messieurs would like to stop here to-night we will do our 
best for them. We have little to offer, for we do not keep an inn, 
and are only simple people, but ces 'messiewrs are tired perhaps, 
and would rather stay near their boat.” 

The spot where we were to pass the night was decidedly 
sombre, for there were trees around that cast a dark shadow, and 
there was the incessant cry of unseen, troubled water, but from 
the open door of the low house that adjoined the mill there flashed 
a warm light and, as we entered, there was the sight, which is 
ever grateful to the tired wanderer, of freshly-piled sticks blazing 
upon the hearth. The room was large, and the flickering oil- 
lamp would have left it mostly in shadow had it not been helped 
by the flame of the fire. The walls were very dark from smoke 
and long usage, for this was a very old mill. There was no sign 
of plenty, save the chunks of fat bacon which hung from the 
grimy rafters. There were several children, and one of them, 
almost a young woman, went out with a basket to buy us some 
meat. We had not a very choice meal, but we had a solid one. 
It commenced with a big tureen of country soup, made of all 
things, but chiefly of bread, and which Hugh, with his ideas 
newly-shaped in English moulds, described as “stodgey.” Then 
came an omelet, a piece of veal, and a dish of gudgeons. I am 
sorry to add that these most amusing, little, bearded fish were 
dropped all alive into the boiling nut-oil. 

Although our bedroom was immediately overhead, we had to 
pass through the mill to reach it, and the journey was a round- 
about one. The lame miller was our guide, and on our way we 
learnt the cause of his lameness. About a year before, he had 
been caught up by some of his machinery and mangled in a 
frightful manner. We came to a brick wall plastered over, and a 
little below a shaft that ran through it was a ragged hole nearly 
three feet in diameter. 

Said the miller, “ You see that hole?” 

“ Yes,” 

“You wouldn’t think a man’s body could make that? Mine 
did: and all those dark splashes on the plaster are the marks of 
my blood!” 

The poor fellow had been brought within a hair’s-breadth of 
death, and the long months during which he could do nothing 


but lie down or sit in a heap after his accident had, he said, 
nearly ruined him. 
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The next morning we contrived, after infinite torture, to put 
on our boots again, and then walked up the hill to the village- 
like town. Besides the church of mixed Romanesque and Gothic 
there was nothing worth seeing there, unless the spectacle of a 
woman holding up a rabbit by the hind legs, while her daughter, 
a tender-hearted damsel of about sixteen, whacked it behind the 
ears with a fire-shovel, may be thought improving to the mind. 
At a shop where we bought some things, Hugh was deeply 
offended by a woman who insisted that some rather small 
bathing-drawers were large enough for him, and especially for 
speaking of him as the “‘ petit gargon.” He talked about her 
“cheek ” all the way back to the boat. It was on returning that 
I noticed the picturesque charm of our mill with the old Gothic 
bridge adjoining it, a weather-beaten, time-worn stone cross rising 
from the parapet. Fresh provisions having been put on board 
the boat, we wished our friends of the mill good-bye. They and 
their children, with about a dozen neighbours and their children, 
assembled upon the bank to see us off. A long line of dancing 
rapids lay in front of us, so that we were really able to astonish 
the people by the speed at which we sped away where any boat of 
the Dronne would have quickly gone aground. In a few minutes 
the strong current had carried us a mile, and then looking back 
we saw the little crowd still gazing at us. A turn of the stream 
and they had lost sight of us for ever. 

Under the next mill-dam was some deep water free from reeds 
and weeds. On the banks were tall trees; behind us was the 
rocky weir, over which the stream fell in a thousand little 
rivulets and runnels, and less than a hundred yards in front rose 
the seemingly impenetrable reedy forest. The spot so enclosed 
had a quiet beauty that would have been holy in days gone by 
when the mind of man peopled such solitudes with fluvial deities. 
Here the desire to swim became irresistible. What a swim it was! 
The water was only cold enough to be refreshing, while its 
transparency was such that even where it was eight or ten feet 
deep every detail could be seen along the gravelly bottom, where 
the gudgeons gambolled. After the bath we paddled until we 
Saw a very shady meadow-corner close to the water. Here we 
spread out upon the grass eggs that had been boiled for us at the 
mill, bread, cheese, grapes and pears, and what other provisions 
we had. Now and again the wind carried to us the sound of 
water turning some hidden, lazy wheel. Those who would prefer 
a well-served lunch in a comfortable room to our simple meal in 
the meadow-corner under the rustling leaves, should never go on 
a voyage down the Dronne. 
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Some time in the afternoon we came to a broad weir that was 
rather difficult to pass, for there was no water running over, and a 
dense vegetation had sprung up during the summer between the 
rough stones. The miller saw us from the other end of his dam, 
which was a rather long way off, for these weirs do not cross at 
right angles with the banks, but start at a very obtuse one at a 
point far above the mill. After a little hesitation, inspired by 
doubtfulness as to what manner of beings we were, he came 
towards us over the stones and through the water-plants with a 
bog-trotting movement which we, who had scraped most of the 
skin off our own bare ankles, quite understood. 

He was a rough but good fellow, and he lent us a helping hand, 
which was needed, for every time we lifted the boat now it 
seemed heavier than it was before. The hard work was telling 
upon us. The sound of voices caused another head to appear on 
the scene. It came up from the other side of the weir, and it was 
a cunning old head with sharp little eyes under bushy grey brows, 
overhanging like penthouses, Presently the body followed the 
head, and the old man began to talk to the miller in patois, but 
failing, apparently, to make any impression upon him, he addressed 
me in very bad French. 

“Why give yourselves the devil’s trouble,” said he, “ in pulling 
the boat over here, when there is a beautiful place at the other 
end of the barrage, where you can go down with the current? The 
water is a bit jumpy, but there is nothing to fear.” 

For a moment I hesitated, but I saw the miller shake his head ; 
and this decided me to cross at the spot where we were. The old 
man looked on with an expression that was not benevolent, and 
when the boat was ready to be dropped on the other side, the 
motive of his anxiety to send us down a waterfall came out. He 
had spread a long net here in amongst the reeds, and he did not 
wish us to spoil his fishing. 

When we got below the mill we saw the water that was not 
wanted for the wheel, tumbling in fury down a steep, narrow 
channel, in which were set various poles and cross-beams. And 
it was down this villanous diversoir that the old rascal would 
have sent us; knowing that we should have come to grief there. 
The boat would almost certainly have struck some obstacle and 
been overturned by the current. The miller was a good man. 
I could with difficulty prevail upon him to accept a small 
gratuity; but the old fisherman was a wicked one. He might 
have rendered it impossible for me to tell the story of these 
adventures. 


Several more weirs were passed; one with great difficulty, for 
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the boat had to be dragged and jolted thirty or forty yards 
through the corner of a wood. Then the evening fell again when 
we were following the windings of a swift current that ran now 
to the right, and now to the left of what seemed to be a broad 
marsh covered with reeds and sedges. Sometimes the current 
carried us into banks gloomy with drooping alders, or densely 
fringed with brambles. When I heard squeals behind, I knew 
that Hugh was diving through a blackberry bush, or a hanging 
garden of briars. 

I was sorry for him, but my business was to keep the canoe’s 
head in the centre of the current, and leave the stern to follow as 
it might. At every sudden turning Hugh became exceedingly 
watchful, but in spite of his steering the stern would often swing 
round into the bank, and then there was nothing for him to do 
but to duck his head as low as he could, and try to leave as little 
as possible of his ears upon the brambles. Before the end of this 
day he gave signs of restlessless and discontent. 

Our stopping-place to-night was to be La Roche Chalais, a 
rather important village, just within the department of the 
Dordogne. We still seemed to be far from it, notwithstanding 
all the haste we had made. While the air and water were glowing 
with the last flush of twilight, myriads of swallows, already on 
their passage from the north, spotted the clear sky, and settled 
down upon the alders to pass the night. At our approach they 
rose again, and filled the solitude with the whirr of their wings. 
We likewise disturbed from the alders great multitudes of 
sparrows that had become gregarious. They stayed in the trees 
until the boat was about twenty yards from them, and then rose with 
the noise of a storm-wind beating the leaves. One of the charms 
of this waterfaring is, that you never know what surprise the 
angle of a river may bring. Very tired, and rather down at heart, 
we turned a bend and saw in front of us a clear placid reach, on 
which the reds and purples were serenely dying, and at a distance 
of about half-a-mile a fine bridge, with the large central arch 
forming with its reflection in the water a perfect ellipse. 

On the left of the bridge was a wooded cliff, the edges of the 
trees vaguely passing into one another and the purple mist, and 
above them all, against the warmly fading sky was the spire of a 
church. “That,” said I, “can be no other than the church of La 
Roche Chalais”; and so it turned out. 

There was a large mill, below the bridge where we met with 
much politeness, and where our boat was taken charge of. Here 
we are told that there was a good hotel at La Roche, and we set 
off to find it. But, how did we set off? With bare feet, carrying 
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our boots in our hands, and looking the veriest scarecrows after 
our four days of amphibious life. We had tried to put on our 
boots, but vainly, for they had been flooded. Now this was the 
chief cause of the unpleasantness that soon befell us, for no 
pilgrims ever had more disgraceful-looking feet than ours. 
Fortunately it was nearly dark, and the people whom we met 
did not examine us very attentively. Moreover, they saw bare 
feet in the road and in the street every day of their lives during 
the summer. 

At the inn, however, our appearance made an instantaneously 
bad impression. It was the most important hotel in a consider- 
able district. It lay in the beat of many commercial travellers— 
men who never go about with bare feet, or in dirty flannel and 
battered straw hats, but are always dressed beautifully. We 
walked straight into the house, with thut perfect composure which 
the French say is distinctly British, and sudden consternation 
fell upon the people there. Two elderly ladies, sister hotel- 
keepers—one of whom had a rather strongly-marked moustache, 
for which of course, poor woman, she was not responsible—came 
out of the kitchen, and stood in the passage fronting us. It was 
not to welcome us to their hostelry, but to prevent us penetrat- 
ing any farther, that they took up this position. 

“Mesdames,” said I, “ we want rooms, if you please, to-night, 
and also dinner.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the lady with the moustache, “I am sorry, 
but— but—all our rooms are occupied.” 

“You are afraid of us, madame?” 

“ Yes, monsieur, I am.” 

This I thought very frank indeed; and I was turning over in 
my mind what I had better say next, when she continued— 

“We never take travellers without baggage.” 

“But,” said I, holding out my knapsack in one hand, and my 
boots in the other, “I have baggage.” 

Perceiving that the expression did not change, I added— 

“T have also a boat.” 

“ A boat!” 

“ Yes, a boat.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“On the river. I have left it at the mill just below here. We 
have come from St. Apre.” 

“St. Apre! And where are you going?” 

“To Coutras, I hope.” 

By this time several persons, who had collected in the passage 
and the kitchen, were grinning from ear to ear. I felt that all 
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eyes were fixed upon my red feet, and not liking the situation, I 
resolved to cut it short. 

“ As you are afraid, I will give you my card,” and so saying, I 
pushed my way into the salle & manger, and pulled out a card, 
which, marvellous to say, I had managed to keep dry. Now, the 
card itself was of no importance whatever to these people. It was 
the manner of saying, “I will give you my card,” together with 
the movement that meant, “I am here, and I intend to stop,” 
that broke down the resolution of the two women to turn us from 
their door. 

Their confidence gradually came, and they gave us a very good 
dinner notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. We had com- 
fortable beds too, and the next morning we got our feet into our 
boots. We bought our provisions for the day at the inn, and to 
avoid the curiosity of the natives we escaped by a back way and 
hobbled down to the boat through a rocky field. 

Our last day on the Dronne was the most trying of all. The 
distance was probably not more than twenty-five miles, but there 
were weirs to overcome, and some of them were not easy. Then 
the boat had to be dragged a long way through reeds where there 
was not enough water to float it. For eight or nine hours the 
sun raged above us, but the cool evening came at length— 
about the time that we passed the last mill. The river was 
broad and deep, and I thought that we could not be far 
from Coutras, but long reaches succeeded one another and the 
great forests of the Double on the left seemed as if they would 
never end. 

The river is now running—or rather creeping, for it has lost 
its current—under densely wooded hills, and the water is deeply 
dyed with interflowing tints of green and gold. These fade and 
in the gathering darkness without a moon the silent Dronne 
grows very sombre. The boat must have received an exception- 
ally hard knock at the last weir, for we feel the water rising 
about our feet. The wonder is that our frail craft has taken its 
five days’ bumping over stumps and stones so well. It would be 
very annoying if it were to sink with us now that we are so 
near the end of our voyage. But is the endso near? We scan 
the distance in front of us in search of twinkling lights, but the 
only twinkle comes from a brightening star. We see the long 
wan line of water, marked with awful shadows near the banks, 
from which, too, half submerged trees, long since dead, lift 
strange arms or stretch out long necks and goblin-heads that 
seem to mock and jibe at us in this fashion: “Ha! ha! you are 
going down! we'll drag you under!” And the interminable black 
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forest stretches away, away, always in front, until it is lost in the 
dusky sky. 

Ab, there is a sound at length to break the monotonous dip, 
dip of the paddles, and it is a sweet sound too. It is the angelus ; 
there is no mistaking it. It is very faint, but it puts fresh 
strength into our arms, and revives the hope that this river will 
lead us somewhere. 

It led us to Coutras in the department of the Gironde. There 
at about nine o'clock we beached the half water-logged canoe not 
far above the spot to which the tide rises from the broad Atlantic. 
We felt that we had had quite enough waterfaring to satisfy us 
for the present. We had voyaged about ninety miles and passed 
about forty weirs. 


E. Harrison Barker. 

















Lod and Staff. 


Tue parson true, he was dressing to dine, 
And he lifted bis eyes on high, 

Where the ragged moor-edge chipped the red sky-line, 
As a man went stumbling by. 


So the parson, he opened the window and bawled— 
The parson he bawled, “Hallo!” 

But the man never turned when he heard him called, 
So the parson holloaed, “Joe!” 


But Joe never looked to left or to right, 
He made as he had not heard; 

So the parson’s mouth it puckered up tight, 
And he murmured a low small word. 


Down went his razor, on went his coat, 
Though his lank white arms were bare; 

Three steps at a stride, like. an indiscreet goat, 
He leaped down the oaken stair. 


And over his pansies (especially fine) 
And over his strawberry bed, 

And over the wall (Ps. xviii. 29), 
That elderly pa'son fled. 


Hard strove the wind on the wild brown moor, 
And the gorse was straggling free, 

But the parson set his teeth and he swore 
To the wind and the moor and the sea, 


That they should look on a man that won 
(In all that a priest might do), 

And, having sworn that, he continued to run 
Till his quarry loomed in view. 
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A likely lad of nineteen years, 
Brawny and round and hale, 

But his eyes were fierce with unshed tears, 
And his face was drawn and pale. 


Like a cockerel’s wings his shoulders throbbed, 
He crowed like a rusty pump, 

Which when the parson heard, he sobbed, 
And he felt in his throat the old lump. 


For he knew what makes lads crow like that, 
And there rose up the Ghost of a Love, 

But he grimly thrust it back to its dust, 
And climbed at the boy above. 


And or ever they came at the cliffs red lip, 
Where the hollowed sods o’erhang, 

The labouring lad he made a slip, 
And the parson on him sprang. 


“‘Why didn’t you answer me, lad?” he said, 
“For I know you heard me call.” 

He shook aside his curly head, 
And he spake no word at all, 


But sucked the cold sea-wind through his teeth, 
With a hiss like the scythe’s keen sweep, 

So the parson bore him down on the heath 
Till he felt the young muscles leap. 


And “No you don’t,” said the parson true— 
“You don’t stand up, young Joe, 

Till you tell me where you are going to, 
And the whole of the truth I know.” 


Then they strove and struggled manfully, 
But the parson’s knee it won, 

Being old and sharp, “ And now,” says he, 
“When you’ve entirely done 


“Your exercise, p’raps, by-and-by 
After a rest, you'll be 
So good as speak and tell me why 
You didn’t answer me; 
VoL. Cl. 20 
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“And also where you're going to, 
And why you start so late ; 

But you needn’t trouble to tell me who 
Has made you in this state. 


“ Now, come, my lad. Now—tell me—tell.” 
And the poor boy grunted, “ No! 

Damn ye, ye know as I’m goin’ to Hell, 
And the reason why ye know!” 


“Shut up—shut up!” said the parson true, 
“Bide still, my little chap; 

The place of doom to us all is due, 
And we have been there, mayhap. 


“ And some of us now aren’t far away, 
But the Hand of God is strong, 

And the love of God, as the Scriptures say, 
Is kind and suffers long.” 


“There bain’t no God!” sobbed shaking Joe; 
“The Bible’s all lies!” says he. 

“Oho! oho! Well, you shall know 
Whether or not there be. 


“Stand up, stand up,” says the parson true, 
“Come you down here with me, 

I’ve a thing or two to show to you 
Which clearly you shall see.” 


He kept his grip on the brawny arm 
While they two went down below 

To a soft grass patch where no fall could harm, 
And the parson, he struck first blow. 


For he suddenly turned and shouted, “Guard!” 
And smote him between the eyes; 

And Joseph hit his pastor hard, 
In wrath and great surprise. 


And then they fought The Question out, 
They fought it stout and sore, 

They fought it round and round about 
As it never was fought before, 
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For the parson pounded, perspired, and bled, 
He prayed till his breath ran short, 

And “Help me lick him, Lord,” he said, 
“Tf it be Thy will that I ought.” 


or 
or 
ol 


While Joseph’s face became a sight 
To make his brethren stare, 

Of many colours—blue, red, white 
(The parson had jis share). 


And then “Hold hard! God bless you, sir,” 
Gasped Joe; “I cannot see! 

Now I do know as God’s not far, 
That there devil’s cast out o’ me!” 


“Ay, lad! and He will keep you free, 
And I know my words be true, 

Because the Lord taught this to me 
Like I have taught it you. 


“So come along, let’s have some food, 
And a pipe and a word of prayer.” 
And so they swabbed the oozing blood, 
And shook hands then and there. 


* * * * * 


The parson knelt beside his bed, 
His face was wet and white, 

And “0! forgive me, Lord,” he prayed, 
If I have not done right.” 


Water M. Warxnss. 
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One of the Gargoyles. 


Ir seemed strange that my brother, whom I had left at Bruges, 
more than two months ago, had never written to tell me of his 
doings, and still stranger when I received by mail a roughly carved 
bust of this same brother—my brother Donald. It was like him, 
very like, and yet there was a sadness expressed in the lines of the 
mouth which I did not recognise; it was not true to him. And 
then I wondered if after all he had taken lessons from Mynheere 
Noopay, and that this carving was the outcome of it. The next day 
I knew all, and in the following pages you may find recorded the 
events of those eight weeks. 


Mynheere Noopay was carving a gargoyle. He sat ina long low 
room, one end of which looked out upon a narrow street, and the 
other overhung one of the many silently flowing canals of Bruges. 
For centuries past these same canals have wound their way in 
and out of the quaint old houses, even when the city rejoiced in 
boundless riches, when the gorgeous pageants of counts and burgo- 
masters swept along the now deserted streets; and they still flow 
on, faithful to the city in the time of its desolation and decay, and 
may in years to come—when Bruges is once again a seaport—be 
silent witnesses of its return to power and affluence as in the days 
of old. 

Mynheere Noopay was a Belgian sculptor, a carver of gargoyles, 
who took life au grand sérieux ; he was a self-centred little man, and 
wholly absorbed in the fashioning of his grotesque carvings ; aught 
else had for him no interest. 

It was most comical to see him sitting on a low stool, with his 
solemn face close to the grinning hideosity he was carving, his big 
round eyes looking earnestly through rimmed spectacles, and a 
black velvet cap covering his grey hair, and pressed over his fore- 
head as far as a deep wrinkle, which had been formed by the habit 
of opening his eyes wide when carving. 

All around him were arranged fantastic figures, mostly gargoyles, 
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for to carve these was Mynheere Noopay’s chief delight. There 
were gargoyles with enormous mouths, little slits for eyes, and 
huge toad-like feet and hands clawing at vacancy; others had 
faces which were sad and mournful, and held out supplicating 
hands ; some whose features were puckered up with lines of merri- 
ment, and balanced over their heads huge ewers through which 
the water was to flow; besides these, there were carvings shaped 
like strange and unknown animals, But to describe them all would 
only weary the reader. 

So engrossed was Mynheere Noopay in his work, that he never 
heeded the children who clattered in their sabots to his window, 
and then screamed to other children to come and look at the queer 
things inside; no, he was too much absorbed in fashioning the 
figure before him, in forming out of the rough stone the hideous 
face he had in his mind. The children left off pressing their faces 
against the window, clattered down the street, and Mynheere 
Noopay continued his carving. Presently he pushed aside his stool, 
and stepping back a few paces, contemplated his work with 
affectionate pride, and his eyes lingered lovingly over every feature. 
As he stood there, a cheery voice from the street called out— 

“Phil, stop a moment! here are snafilegofiles galore. I told you 
we should see some curiosities in Bruges; look at’ them grinning 
and gaping at us. What an exhibition of ugliness!” 

“TI think,” said Phil, “ some of them are gargoyles ; they’re really 
very funny. Do look at that one near the window !” 

The expression on the gargoyle’s face was irresistible, and both 
brothers burst out laughing. 

Mynheere Noopay did not understand what wassaid, but he could 
see that these Englishmen were greatly amused at the figures. 
What right had they to laugh at his carvings? ‘There was nothing 
to laugh at; and foreigners too! Bah! he detested them ; and the 
sculptor returned to his work in a state of great perturbation ; his 
feelings had been rudely trampled upon. But this was not all: 
these Englishmen were laughing again—they were looking at his 
name over the window. 

“Van Der Geckenscheld Noopay,” one read out very slowly. 
“What an appalling name to get through!” exclaimed the other, 
and then they strolled away. 

“ Quite wrongly pronounced, ignorant béte,” muttered Mynheere 
Noopay wrathfully, and then he pulled his velvet cap further over 
his forehead, and began to chip the rough stone with all his 
might. 

The two Englishmen—Donald Farquin and his brother Philip— 
had just left their Yorkshire home, and were enjoying for the first 
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time the delights of the Continent, for at every turn there was 
something new, something strange to be looked at, commented 
upon, or admired in that free and easy manner peculiar to English- 
men and so distasteful to foreigners. 

“Tsay, Phil,” remarked Donald, “I am afraid we must have 
annoyed that little man in the velvet cap, for he looked daggers 
at us; we might go in on the way back and make our peace with 
him, as I want to see his gargoyles.” 

So after wandering through quaint streets and over many 
bridges, they found themselves once more looking through the 
window at Mynheere Noopay’s carvings ; then they went in. Donald 
collected his French together, and acted as spokesman. 

“We much admire your carvings, Mynheere Noopay. May we be 
permitted to look at them closely ?” 

For a moment Mynheere Noopay did not answer; he care- 
fully put down mallet and chisel, and turning round on his stool, 
looked Donald full in the face. 

“ Monsieur does not admire these figures ; he ridicules them.” 

“T only smiled at the comical expression on some of the faces, 
not at the workmanship,” replied Donald. 

“ But there is nothing to smile at,” said the sculptor solemnly ; 
“such faces are not grotesque, as Monsieur seems to believe; the 
expressions may be seen often, anywhere in the streets, among the 
crowd in the market-place. Ordinary people do not notice them, 
but I observe them all, and do not forget, so Monsieur will under- 
stand that my figures are not objects of ridicule.” 

“Oh!” was all Donald could say in reply to this startling 
theory, and he was quite taken aback at the sculptor’s self-satis- 
faction. Philip was wondering how a man without the smallest 
grain of humour could have carved such droll faces. 

“ Well, we are very sorry that we made such a mistake, and may 
we not look round your room now?” persisted Donald. 

As I have already said, Mynheere Noopay was extremely proud 
of his work, and although he so disliked the Englishmen, he could 
not resist this appeal. 

All kinds of queer carvings filled the room, from the little 
wooden owl that sat on the branch of a pomegranate tree, to 
enormous stone gargoyles, some of which were as hideous as a 
heathen idol. 

“T shall go there again,” said Donald, when they had left the 
house, “and I think I shall ask Mynheere to give me some 
lessons.” 

“For goodness sake don’t, Donnie; we shall have you bringing 
back some frightful monstrosity, and scaring them all out of their 
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wits at home. But do you know this is my last day here? To- 
morrow I go home again, and leave you to wander about the 
flat fields. I hope you will be able to find out something useful 
in the irrigation line.” 

Donald owned some farms in Yorkshire. The irrigation of one 
"was not satisfactory, and hearing that there was a new system in 
the Low Countries, he had come to Bruges to learn something of 
it. The next day Donald saw his brother off from the splendid 
station, which would put to shame many of the grimy sheds in 
England. 

“ Well, good-bye, Phil! I shall miss you, old chap. My love to 
them all at home!” 

And Phil’s parting words were, “Don’t have lessons from 
Mynheere Noopay, it’s not worth while; and don’t laugh at his 
gargoyles. I can see he is very sensitive on that point.” 

There are some men whose delight it is to take long ‘solitary 
rambles in the country, enjoying the beauties of nature quite 
alone, or who would be perfectly content to wander through the 
ancient streets of such an historic city as Bruges, with no other 
companion than their own thoughts; but Donald Farquin was 
not one of these. His was not a thoughtful nature, and his bright 
disposition required companions with whom he could talk about 
what he had seen and done; so after his brother had returned to 
England, Donald began to feel rather bored in the sleepy old 
town, and during the dry weather that prevailed he was unable 
to see how the sluices in the fields worked. To while away the 
time, therefore, he paid frequent visits to Mynheere Noopay, and 
watched him carving his gargoyles. 

Donald’s genial manner impressed Mynheere, and made him a 
little less bitter against foreigners, and though he would not 
allow himself to forget entirely that afternoon when Donald and 
his brother stood at the window and made fun of his carvings, 
he was not averse from these visits, for happy as he was in the 
company of his gargoyles, it made him still more happy when 
people came and admired them. 

“Mynheere,” said Donald suddenly one day, “will you give 
me lessons in carving? I know a little about it from what I 
learnt in England, but I should like to have some hints from you, 
as your carvings are so different from any I have seen before.” 

Mynheere Noopay pressed the velvet cap over his forehead, and 
looked at Donald solemnly with his great round eyes. He could see 
in his imagination the young Englishman hacking energetically 
away at the stone, and then laughing at what he had done. 

“No, I cannot give Monsieur lessons,” he said, “for he would 
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have no affection, no pride for his work when he had finished it; 
and perhaps he would laugh at it. No, it certainly would not be 
right that I should teach Monsieur.” 

“Well, I should be a fool if I thought it wrong to laugh at my 
own work,” ejaculated Donald, ‘and besides, what on earth has it 
to do with you, Mynheere, if I did happen to be amused at my 
own carving?” And he walked out of the room, for this idea of 
the sculptor rather irritated him. 

Mynheere Noopay looked after him in surprise. ‘“ Monsieur 
has no sympathy,” he said contemptuously, and then turned round 
to continue his work. 

The following morning brought with it a heavy storm of rain, 
and when it had abated, Donald splashed his way through some 
damp fields to investigate a sluice. He made many notes in his 
pocket-book for reference, and during the next few days he was 
deep in mud, and in the subject of sluices, dams, and ditches. To 
us this does not sound particularly interesting, but Donald was in 
his element. He threw himself heart and soul into the work, 
until one day he closed his note-book witha snap. “ Hurrah! in 
a couple of days I shall be back in England, at home once more,” 
he exclaimed. “Oh, by-the-bye, I must see Mynheere Noopay 
to-day. I haven’t been there for ages. I am afraid I was rather 
rude when I was last there, so I must think of something nice to 
say to him now.” 

“What would you say to a man if you had been rude to him, 
eh?” asked Donald, turning to a be-saboted yokel who had been 
watching him. He felt so delighted at the thought of going 
home, that he couldn’t help this inane remark. 

Then Donald walked back to the town, past the great belfry, 
which was ringing out a silvery chime, till he came to Mynheere 
Noopay’s house. He peeped through the window: at the far 
end of the room stood the sculptor contemplating a wooden 
gargoyle which he had just finished. He had placed it on the 
window-sill, in the full light of the sun, and was gazing at it 
with a self-satisfied smile. He was supremely proud of his 
handiwork. 

As a creation of ugliness, this gargoyle was perfection. From 
the top of its grinning squat little face to the tip of its dolphin- 
like tail, it was a figure of remarkable unloveliness. 

“Can I come in, Mynheere?” asked Donald, half opening the 
door. 

The smile left Mynheere Noopay’s lips when he heard the 
young Englishman’s voice. Donald’s speech of a few days back 
still rankled in his mind; but he was longing to show off the 
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beauties of his newly carved figure, so he replied that Monsieur 
might come in. 

“Good-day, Mynheere,” said Donald, stepping towards the 
earving; “so you have finished the wooden gargoyle! It’s a 
splendid piece of work!” 

“Monsieur is quite right,” exclaimed the sculptor enthusiasti- 
cally, and forgetting at the moment that he disliked Donald; “ it 
is splendid. I have never done anything so fine before.” 

“ And where will it be placed?” asked Donald. He was trying 
to atone for his past rudeness to Mynheere. 

“That I do not know, Monsieur. The Burgomaster pays me 
a visit to-morrow, and he will then decide,” answered Mynheere 
Noopay, tenderly putting some finishing touches to the work. 

“Tam going home at the end of this week,” remarked Donald, 
after a pause, and his face lighted up at the thought. But this 
did not interest Mynheere in the least ; it had nothing to do with 
his gargoyles, so he merely replied, “Oh, Monsieur returns to 
England!” and began to re-arrange the figures and carvings in 
preparation for the Burgomaster’s visit. 

“T wanted to come and see you before this, Mynheere, but I 
was obliged to go into the country and look at one of those—how 
do you call them in French?” 

“What things?” said Mynheere vaguely, for he was picturing 
to himself the great Burgomaster in his room, and how he would 
admire the gargoyles. 

“Oh, a wooden arrangement for regulating the force of a stream,” 
Donald explained ; “you see, my stick is the cross-bar, under- 
neath are the planks, deep in the water ; you then turn the bar 
like this, and ’ the explanation was never finished, for 

Donald's stick had struck against something—Mynheere Noopay’s 
gargoyle toppled over the edge of the window-sill, and with a 
loud splash fell into the canal beneath. 

With a deep oath Mynheere sprang to the window. “ Sappri 
My treasure has gone, and Monsieur is the cause of it; my 
gargoyle will be carried away by the current and lost—ah, mon 
Dieu! I might have known that Monsieur would do some harm ; 
and now he does nothing—nothing to try and save my great 
work. Quick! help me!” he almost screamed; “fetch something 
to save it before the stream takes it away from me.” 

Donald stood by, twirling his moustache in perplexity. “The 
very worst thing that could have happened,” he thought. 

“Tm awfully sorry, Mynheere,” he said in English—his French 
forsook him at this moment—“ but haven’t you a rope? We may 
rescue your carving yet.” 
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Mynheere Noopay did not answer; he was rushing wildly round 
the room in search of something. 

Then Donald went to the window and looked out. The gargoyle 
was floating close under the wall just out of reach of the swift 
current that swept along the centre of the canal. 

“Mynheere,” he said, “I think I can just reach it by climbing 
down to that ledge. Give me a hand while I let myself down— 
that’s it!” and Donald balanced himself on two projecting bricks, 
and clinging to a niche in the stonework, stretched forward to the 
gargoyle and grasped it by the head—Mynheere looked from the 
window and held his breath—but the top of the head was round 
and smooth, and it slipped from Donald’s hand and floated away 
from the wall. 

“Tm not going to be beaten by one of your gargoyles, 
Mynheere,” Donald called out, and he leant forward again; but 
this time too far, for he lost his balance and shared the same fate 
as the gargoyle. He could only swim a few strokes, but seeing the 
figure so close to him, he swam towards it. He thought it a pity 
not to save the gargoyle when he was in the water and so near. 
He made a stroke towards it; the movement in the water sent it 
just out of his reach, and the next moment Donald was struggling 
in the eddying current and the gargoyle with him. 

For once in his life Mynheere Noopay was quick in his move- 
ments. He remembered that a plank crossed the canal a little lower 
down, and when he saw that Donald and the gargoyle were being 
carried away by the stream, he rushed out into the street and 
down a narrow byeway that led to the plank. 

The two figures were being borne rapidly towards him, Donald 
fighting against the current, striving to reach the side of the 
canal, and the hideous gargoyle floating a few yards from him. 

And Mynheere Noopay stood on the plank waiting. 

The figures drew nearer; and now Donald’s strength was giving 
way, his strokes were becoming hurried and feeble. Once or twice 
he nearly sank, and swallowed mouthfuls of water; but the 
gargoyle floated quietly along by his side, rolling silently over and 
over in the eddies of the stream. Sometimes its distorted face 
grinned up at the blue sky overhead, and then turning over hid 
itself in the water, as though ashamed of its mirth on such an 
occasion. 

And now as they neared the plank Donald caught sight of 
Mynheere Noopay ; a gleam of hope shot across his face. 

“‘Mynheere, Mynheere Noopay!” he gasped, “save me, I’m 
sinking!” 

But Mynheere was in a state of fearful uncertainty. What could 
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he do? The figures were floating side by side; they would reach the 
plank at the same time, and he could not save both. All this 
flashed across his mind. He called for assistance, but no one heard 
him; he looked from one figure to the other. He saw the fair face 
of the young Englishman turned imploringly to his, saw the look 
of anguish in his eyes,and heard his cry for help; then he looked 
at the gargoyle—the carving he was so proud of, his masterpiece ; 
it would be hard to lose it after all; and then he turned again to 
the Englishman. Donald held up one arm in mute supplication, 
and Mynheere looked down at him. The figures were now close to 
the plank, and the sculptor had to make up his mind; he clutched 
at his velvet cap in despair, ran backwards and forwards on the 
plank—he hesitated—gave a rapid glance at the figures—rushed 
to one side of the plank, and kneeling down leant forward over the 
water ; he stretched out his arms, seized the figure nearest to him, 
and with a great effort drew it up on to the plank. But the form 
that Mynheere Noopay rescued from the dark waters of the canal 
was stiff and cold and lifeless, for it was made only of wood. 

Mynheere Noopay went home and sat down to think. 

What had he done? He had indeed saved his ugly gargoyle, 
but at what cost? For when he had turned round after placing 
the gargoyle on the plank, he saw that the surface of the water 
was now undisturbed and that his help was not needed. He ran 
wildly to the openings that led to the canal, and looked anxiously 
along the water, but his search was in vain. Oh, Mynheere 
Noopay, yours was an evil choice ! 

He sat thinking how he could avoid any future trouble to 
himself. He was afraid to tell the authorities of the fate of the 
Englishman, for if he did he would be implicated in the circum- 
stances that attended it; while, on the other hand, if he was silent 
and let things take their course, he saw no reason why his name 
should be mentioned in connection with what had just happened ; 
and having reasoned thus, Mynheere Noopay kept silence. 

The next day, according to his promise, the Burgomaster came 
to inspect Mynheere’s carvings, and it was this visit that brought 
the name of Mynheere Noopay into much repute as a carver of 
gargoyles, for the Burgomaster had departed much delighted 
with the strange carvings he had seen, and when writing to his 
fellow Burgomaster at Ghent, mentioned that he had discovered in 
Bruges a very Praxiteles,a marvel of originality hidden away in a 
narrow little street, and that he ought to come and see for himself 
this sculptor’s work. The Burgomaster of Ghent did this, and the 
inhabitants of Bruges followed in his wake. 

Thus did Mynheere Noopay prosper. 
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So busy was he in attending to his now numerous visitors, in 
showing off his unlovely figures to them, that Mynheere had 
but little time to think over the past events. Occasionally he 
would scan with a furtive eye the columns of a newspaper or 
listen anxiously to any gossip that he overheard. In the whirl of 
excitement that followed his good fortune Mynheere found it not 
very difficult to drive away the unwelcome thoughts that often 
came to his mind. 

But gradually Mynheere became accustomed to the flattering 
remarks of his visitors; and one day when he had a little more 
time to spare, he brought out his designs and began to work at a 
new gargoyle. 

“Tt does me good to be at the old work once more,” he said to 
himself. “I have not heard the familiar click of the chisel 
against the stone since—since, ah yes! that day,” and Mynheere 
went through the terrible scene of a few weeks back. He began to 
carve mechanically, and presently he put down his tools. 

“T’ll work no more to-night,” he said impatiently. ‘“I think I 
am out of practice, for I have hardly finished the rough outline, 
but to-morrow I will have a good day’s work.” 

The morrow came, but Mynheere made little or no progress with 
his new carving ; he was constantly changing one tool for another, 
making false strokes, and cutting deeply into the stone when a 
light touch would have produced the effect intended, or striking 
with uncertain blows just where a firm, bold stroke was required. 
He was not giving his mind wholly to his work, for during that 
morning he had overheard a conversation that had filled him with 
uneasiness, caused his thoughts to wander back to a certain day 
that he could never forget; and now he was carving thick curls 
clustering over the forehead. He stopped suddenly with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Ma fot, I must be ill! I never meant to carve such hair; 
intended it to be long and straight.” 

He got up hastily from his stool, left the house, and walked 
quickly to the old Palace where his rescued gargoyle stretched 
out from the stonework, resplendent in its ugliness. 

“Ah,” he said, drawing a deep breath of admiration, “it is 
beautiful ; but why am I carving so badly now? Why do I make 
such strange mistakes? My new gargoyle shall and will «be a 
greater work, even finer than the old one,” and then Mynheere 
returned to his house. 

Far into the night he sat carving, but the sight of his gargoyle 
had brought many recollections with it, and as he worked he 
rehearsed in his mind the rescue of that gargoyle and the awful 
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consequences. He saw vividly before him the agonised face of the 
young Englishman, the uplifted hand, and he heard again the cry 
for help ; the whole picture came before him, and repeated itself 
again and again, and all this time he had been carving as ina 
dream. At last the carillons from the belfry roused him from his 
reverie; he looked at the work in front of him, and then sprang to 
his feet, seized the mallet and chisel that had fallen from his 
hands, and in a paroxysm of rage cut the face he had just carved, 
this way and that way, with deep and heavy gashes, until no trace 
of the features remained ; for in the place of what he had intended 
to produce was the rough carving of a face that he knew but too 
well. 

“ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” he groaned, “can I carve nothing but 
this?” and a feeling of utter helplessness came over him. 

The following day Mynheere had many visitors, but it gave 
him no pleasure to see them; a foreboding of coming evil 
weighed upon his mind. 

And now he was alone ; the last visitor had just left, and evening 
was closing in. Mynheere began once more to carve upon the 
stone which he had destroyed the preceding day. He was deter- 
mined that his thoughts should not wander this time, and he 
worked in haste. The hanging lamp flickered as it swung to and 
fro, throwing shadows upon the strange creatures around, and 
making them look like some hideous imps of darkness. And now 
Mynheere gradually became slower and slower in his work, and 
vacantly watched the formation of the stone face; suddenly he 
looked up at the window facing him, and there gazing at him 
from that window was a face that stood out startlingly white in 
contrast to the darkness around it. Mynheere saw it, and trembled 
from head to foot, and his eyes started out from their sockets ; 
then with a scream he rushed to the farthest corner in the room 
and crouched behind his gargoyles for protection, and there in 
abject terror he remained until the lamp burnt low; then like 
some hunted beast he crept out from his hiding-place, and when 
he looked at the stone figure he found that he had after all re- 
peated the same face, the face that was ever before his eyes—yes, 

the curling hair, the handsome brow, the eyes full of sadness, and 
the agonised expression of the mouth were all roughly but clearly 
denoted. 

Day after day in feverish haste did Mynheere Noopay strive to 
cut out of the stone something different to that one face; but no— 
either his work was a mass of meaningless incisions or the out- 
line of a face which haunted him perpetually. 

At last the whole truth burst upon the unfortunate sculptor — 
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with the exception of carving that face, his hand had lost for ever 
its cunning; his success was now a thing of the past. For days 
Mynheere sat huddled up on his stool, completely stunned by this 
calamity that had befallen him, and his gargoyles grinned at 
him as he sat there. 

In the early hours of one cold autumnal morning Mynheere 
Noopay walked slowly up and down his room in deep thought. 
Presently he looked round at his gargoyles; he went to the window 
and threw it open ; then taking one of the stone figures in his arms, 
he dropped it gently into the deep waters of the canal. He turned 
round and did the same to another and another, and to the wooden 
carvings he fastened heavy pieces of stone and consigned them also 
to a watery.grave, until the dark stream had closed over the last. 
And thus with a great sorrow did Mynheere Noopay bid farewell 
to the last of his gargoyles. 

But there was one thing that Mynheere left, and that was a carved 
head; he knew it was there—at the far end of the room—but he 
steadily turned his face away from it; then he opened the door 
and stepped out into the silent street—the old town was asleep— 
he crossed the deserted market-place, passed underneath the Port 
St. Katherine and into the fields beyond. 

It was a chilly grey morning; a cold mist lay low upon the 
damp fields, and a biting wind rustled drearily among the few 
dead leaves that still remained on the trees; and all around 
stretched the flat desolate fields soaked with an autumnal dew. 

Mynheere Noopay walked on. 

Then from the distance came the sweet wailing chimes from the 
belfry ; the sculptor heard them and listened until they ceased 
—he loved those carillons for old association’s sake. Then with 
a trembling voice he said— 

“T shall never hear them again—never.” 

* * * * * 

“Well!” exclaimed Donald, “ Mynheere Noopay must be 
having an exhibition of his beautiful gargoyles to have attracted 
such a crowd. How pleased he'll be with himself!” 

Now if Mynheere had only done his duty he would have learnt 
that Donald had not been drowned, for the current had carried him 
into a side canal, against an iron gate at the entrance; to this he 
had clung with the despair of a drowning man, and at last had been 
rescued, more dead than alive, by a passing boat. A severe chill 
had followed, and this was only the second day that he had 
ventured out, and it was to be a day of surprises. 

Donald made his way through the crowd, and as the door of 
Mynheere’s room was wide open, he walkedin. He glanced round 
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the room in surprise; it was empty ; the gargoyles had gone, and 
Mynheere Noopay was not there. He went to the window, won- 
dering why the crowd had collected outside; then he called out— 

“Can any one tell me where Mynheere Noopay is?” 

But no one in that crowd knew—they had collected outside the 
house to gossip and to speculate over the disappearance of the 
sculptor. 

Donald went back into the room; and then he noticed that 
there was something—a stone carving—in the far end of the room. 

“Tt must be one of the gargoyles,” he remarked to himself. He 
went closer to the carving ; it was a head, and the face was turned 
to the wall; he moved it round, and then started back in utter 
astonishment. It was a carving of himself—his own face. 

“By Jove! this 7s extraordinary, most extraordinary!” was 
all he could say, and then he asked himself over and over again 
why Mynheere had carved it; but he could find no answer. 

Then Donald thought a little ; he lifted up the head and carried 
it out of the room. “I'll send it to Phil; it will rather astonish 
him, and perhaps he will think I have had lessons from Mynheere 
Noopay ; but what could have induced Mynheere to carve it ?” 

A few days later the two brothers met ; and when the delight 
of meeting again allowed them to speak on serious subjects, 
Donald had much to say concerning one of the gargoyles. 


C. J. Kinxsy Fenton. 
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Athens and its Acropolis. 


ATHENS was of all ancient cities the most refined. Inferior to 
Rome in power, she was her superior in taste, and the group of 
buildings upon her Acropolis, or citadel-rock, were the finest 
embodiment the world has ever seen of intellectual beauty. It is 
—or rather was, for the modern city is rather more to the eastward 
—about four miles from the sea; its harbour, the Pirwus, being 
connected with it by the Long Walls, another also connecting 
the place with the harbour of Phalerum. 

Athens was walled and gated. Originally very small, it was 
more than once rebuilt, and, like most cities of the old world, 
received such extensions and rebuildings at the hands of the 
Roman Emperors as somewhat to confuse the student of its remains. 
Chosen, it is impossible to doubt, in the first instance, from its 
Acropolis as Rome was for its Palatine and Capitol; a secure 
refuge for some early band of fugitives, outlaws or colonists ; its 
proximity to the sea naturally led to commerce and maritime 
adventure, and to the worship of Poseidon (Neptune). 

The city, at first confined to the table rock, then limited for a time 
to the little valley beneath, spread in course of years until it 
embraced an area of less than two miles in length and a mile and 
a half in breadth, the central rock being cleared of private 
dwellings and reserved for temples. 

A mile or more away from the Acropolis in a north-easterly 
direction, a steep rocky hill was known in ancient times as 
Lycabettus ; it has been renamed in modern times as St. George: 
the city extended sufficiently in its later periods of greatness for 
the walls to pass nearly under this hill. It is from its summit 
that the traveller can best judge of the character, not only of 
Athens, but of the peninsula of Attica and the neighbouring 
islands; in a word, a magnificent view is unrolled before him. 

The conformation of the ground is most singular. Bishop 
Wordsworth describes it thus :— 
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“We may imagine the surface of the country to have once been in a 
fluid state, swelling in vast waves, and that some of these billows were 
suddenly fixed in their places into solid limestone rock, while the rest were 
permitted to subside away into a wide plain. We might fancy the objects 
before us to have been produced by some such agency as this. Hence we 
might suppose the insulated rocky peak (Lycabettus) on which we now 
are; hence the tabular rock of the Acropolis rising from the plain, in the 
centre of the city, as the natural pedestal on which its future statues and 
temples were to be supported; and hence the lower and rocky ridge at the 
south-western verge of Athens.” 





The ridge here alluded to is the Pnyx; it is perhaps a quarter 
of a mile west of the Acropolis, and upon its slope, from a block of 
bare stone, the orators, for whom Athens was celebrated, addressed 
their stormy popular audiences numbered by thousands. Below 
in the valley was the Agora, the market-place and general resort 
of the citizens, the counterpart of the Roman Forum. 

These assemblies were in the open air. 


“The Athenian orators spoke from a block of bare stone; their audience 
sat before them on an open field; and a prelude and a symptom of national 
degeneracy was observable when the public assemblies of Athens were 
transferred to the theatre from the Pnyx.” 


Standing on this rough bema, the orator 


“had the natural elements at his service. The sky of Attica was over his 
head, the soil of Attica beneath his feet, and the sea of Attica behind him. 
Appeals to the Ruling Powers of these elements in other places might be 
vague and unmeaning, but here they were almost endued with life. . . . 
They would appear to answer his call not like stage deities, let down ex 
machind, but as stepping spontaneously from the place in which they were 
believed to dwell. The sea and sky, the vales and mountains of his native 
land, by which he was surrounded, gave nerve and energy and life to the 
eloquence of the speaker; so that we seem, as it were, to breathe the air 
of Attica in the pages of Demosthenes.” 


At no great distance behind him was the island of Salamis, the 
scene of Athenian victory; nearer lay the Pireus with its fleets 
and arsenals; before him the crowded city. 

In the midst of such scenes and such associations the Athenian 
orator spoke to an Athenian audience. Orator and people alike 
were bare-headed, only travellers and invalids covered the head. 
The matter is worth noting, for it testifies to a fact which largely 
influenced the history, the eloquence and the arts of Athens—her 
glorious climate. Bright, bracing, windy and very dry, with a 
thin soil over a bed of hard limestone rock, surrounded with 
beautiful scenery, hill and dale, mountain and sea—everything 
invited to out-door life. The sunsets were of extraordinary beauty, 
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and in the afterglow may still be seen the curious light which 
caused Athens to be named the City of the Violet Crown. If after 
hewing walls and cisterns, seats and tombs from the rock, more 
delicate material were wanted for temples or monuments, 
Pentelicus, sixteen miles north-east of the city, supplied an 
inexhaustible quarry. 

Immediately below the Pnyx was the Agora, planted with spread- 
ing planes, and crowded with statues, painted porticoes and stately 
monuments; beyond was the Areopagus; above all towered the 
Acropolis, with the great bronze Minerva the Champion, glittering 
in the sun, in no way dwarfed by the superb temples around her. 
On a'steep rocky slope hard by was the Areopagus: here the 
Council sat; here criminals and causes were tried; here on a 
memorable occasion St. Paul, with temples and statues of heathen 
deities all around him, told the assembled audience that the 
“Unknown God” whom they ignorantly worshipped, “ dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands.” 


That the stately Areopagites should try causes in the open air 
is perhaps as good an instance as any that could be adduced of 
the extreme simplicity of the old life of Greece. It was evidenced 
also in their private dwellings, which were notoriously mean; all 
the splendours of their art were reserved for public monuments 
and temples. 

Of the great Theatre cut out of the solid rock of the south- 
eastern slope of the Acropolis, commenced in 8.c. 500, and finished 
under Lycurgus, B.c. 340—for it seems to have been one of the 
national peculiarities to commence great public works and dawdle 
over their completion—we shall not say much here; nor of the 
Theseum, dedicated to the reputed founder of their greatness, 
which stands north-west of the Acropolis; nor of the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, to the south-east, begun by Peisistratus, and 
not completed until the time of the Emperor Hadrian, seven 
hundred years later ; these we must hurry past, for our space is 
limited. Our object is to describe the great representative group of 
buildings on the rocky platform which commands the town. Of the 
Olympiéum, which was about half as big again as the Parthenon, 
all that remain of its seven centuries of ancient workmanship, and 
of its double peristyle, are a few columns at one corner. “ They 
look,” says the late Bishop of Lincoln, “like the few remaining 
chessmen driven into a corner at the end of a game.” 

Two rivers will ever be associated with Athens; one was 
the Ilissus, a little brawling stream with a cascade, its banks 
covered with flowers, which were often woven into wreaths for 
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prizes in the public games and competitions. Among the latter 
were the contests of musical composers and rival musical societies 
or choruses. To the successful competitors monuments of marble 
were erected, and these became so numerous as to form a little 
curved avenue known as the Street of Tripods. The contests 
took place in the Theatre of Bacchus, and one only of the monu- 
ments has survived, that universally known as the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates. 

This is circular, and stands east and a little south of the 
Acropolis. 

Another ancient relic which time has spared is the octagon 
Tower of the Winds, upon each of whose eight faces is sculptured 
a winged figure floating through the air; each represents a wind, 
each is highly symbolical; beneath these are eight sun-dials, and 
inside the tower was a water-clock. 

At the extreme south-east of the town, and across the river, 
lies the Stadium or racecourse; now a grass-grown hollow, its 
slopes were once lined with white marble seats. 

It is, however, of the Acropolis and its buildings that we desire 
now to speak. 

It is an oblong isolated rock with a flat top and steep sides in 
the midst of the ancient city, but a little outside the modern 
capital which has sprung up to the east and north of it. It rises 
150 feet above the nearest slopes, but considerably more above the 
general level of the plain. 

In length it is between three and four hundred yards, or about 
a thousand feet by half that distance in breadth. It was both the 
citadel and the treasure-house of the city; as a citadel it was 
walled and fortified, the approach was from the west, and through 
a splendid double gateway called the Propylwa. On the wind-swept 
summit stood the Parthenon, the Temple of Pallas (Minerva) ; 
at the northern side the Erechtheum,! and at the north-eastern 
corner towered the gigantic bronze statue of the goddess as 
champion and protector of Athens, Minerva Promachus. The 
attitude was defiant, as if leading the Athenian army to battle: 
the right hand raised and thrown back held the spear about to be 
cast in the Greek fashion; the left was protected by a round 
Greek shield; the crest of the Grecian ‘helmet caught the sun’s 
rays, and was distinctly visible to sailors many miles at sea. 

The Propylea served as the fortified gateway to a military 
citadel, and as the solemn portal of a religious sanctuary. They 
shared with the Parthenon the distinction of being typical 
buildings of the Doric style; the little Temple of Unwinged 
Victory stood in front, somewhat to the south. 
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What meaning does “ the Doric style” convey tous? Most of 
us would say, sturdy columns planted on a terrace; a heavy but 
elaborate entablature; a rather low triangular space (tympanum), 
in a gable end filled with sculpture above; behind the columns a 
plain wall (cella)—all these in cold white marble, all more or less 
frigid, dignified, and to the lovers of the picturesque almost 
repellent, wanting in colour. Very different was the reality! 
All ancient buildings were profusely coloured; all ancient styles 
involved the use of colour ; all ancient monuments were surrounded 
with statues and hung with offerings made of the precious metals 
—gold, silver, and bronze—besides wood-carving and ivory. 

Again, let us quote Bishop Wordsworth. He calls it “the 
splendid frontispiece of the Athenian citadel. . . Let us,” he 
proceeds, “ conceive such a restitution of this fabric as its sur- 
viving fragments suggest, let us imagine it restored to its pristine 
beauty ; let it rise once more in the full dignity of its youthful 
stature, let all its architectural decorations be fresh and perfect,” 
not in cold bare surfaces, but “let their mouldings be again 
brilliant with glowing tints of red and blue, let the coffers of its 
soffits be again spangled with stars and the white marble antz be 
fringed over as they once were with delicate embroidery of ivy 
leaf; let it be such a lovely day as the present day of November 
—and then let the bronze valves of the Propylea be suddenly 
flung open, and all the splendours of the interior of the Acropolis 
burst suddenly upon the view.” 

The Parthenon, designed by Ictinus in the age of Pericles 
(about 448 8.c.), is impressive still, and, owing to the dry climate, 
in excellent preservation. It would be almost perfect in fact but 
for the breach made in it in the seventeenth century. The Turks 
had used it as a powder magazine ; the Venetians,’under Morosini, 
bombarded Athens; a shot struck the building, the powder blew 
up, and some of the side columns were shattered. The minor 
details, the statuary of its western tympanum, the details of the 
frieze, have disappeared; some are destroyed, some figure—use- 
fully ?—in the British Museum as the Elgin Marbles. But take 
it for all in all, the temple has been well preserved. 

Although grandly placed on a wind-swept terrace, and visible 
for miles around, the Parthenon is not very large. Compared to 
the great Ionic temple of Diana at Ephesus of a later date, or to 
the tremendous Corinthian remains at Baalbec and Palmyra, it 
might almost be called small; it would have become utterly 
dwarfed by the mighty Temple of Jupiter—Doric, like itself, but 
earlier—at Agrigentum. It is 228 feet long by 100 broad out- 
side ; so large and boldly designed is the ambulatory between the 
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columns and the walls that even this moderate space is contracted 
to 145 feet by 63 within. It is peripteral, that is to say, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade; eight columns (octastyle) across the end 
porticoes and seventeen down each side, with an inner range of 
columns at each end. 

Within stood a second statue, by Pheidias, of Minerva. It was 
of the material known as chryselephantine, that is to say, partly of 
ivory and partly of gold, and though not on the scale of the 
immense bronze figure outside, rose to the respectable stature of 
thirty-nine feet. There is some doubt as to the details of this 
kind of work; it is possible that over a foundation of wood—a 
wooden figure of Pallas—ivory may have been laid, and then gold, 
or that some parts only of the exterior may have been of gold, 
the hair and the drapery being in thin chased plates of that metal. 
By some it has been suggested that ivory was used for the head, 
neck, hands and feet only. 

How was this interior lighted? Some have thought by a 
species of clear-story, and much “learned lumber” has been 
imported into the question. To little purpose, however, for, like 
most ancient buildings, it was either entirely hypethral, open to 
the sky, or, more probably, partly so; a velarium or thick awning 
being drawn over the opening to shield the temple from a very 
hot sun, and perhaps from ‘the rare downfalls of rain. The gold 
and ivory statue of Minerva Parthenos stood just inside the 
western doors of the building, and in the Opisthodomus or western 
of the two chambers of the interior; here, also, the treasure of 
the city was kept, under her special care, as all good Athenians 
believed. 

The remains of colour found on the building indicate that 
light blue and deep red figured largely on the external en- 
tablature; whether the shafts of the columns remained in their 
native hue, or were stained a light lemon colour, is uncertain; it 
is believed, however, that the capitals were gilded. 

From bronze nails under the triglyphs garlands hung on 
festal days; shields captured in battle were suspended on the 
eastern front and perhaps elsewhere; the groundwork or field 
of the tympana, behind the statuary, was blue. The wall behind 
the columns was not an expanse of bare marble, but painted with 
heroic figures of the deeds of gods and men; all around were 
statues of bronze, silver, and even gold, whilst the city at its feet 
and other temples added to the mass of colour, the bright sun of 
southern Greece flooding the entire picture with light—an 
extraordinary scene! Not its least remarkable feature must have 
been the quick, eager, restless crowd of Athenians themselves ; 
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the captives, the traders of neighbouring nations, the slaves ; every- 
where life and movement, everywhere the critical, curious ways of 
a people always intent upon seeing or hearing “ some new thing.” 

Close to the Parthenon on the northern side of the rock stood 
the Erechtheum, so called; more correctly styled the Temple of 
Minerva Polias. The building proper, or cella, is about ninety 
feet long, with an irregular transept at its western end, and three 
porticoes; one of these in place of columns had the famous 
Caryatides, or female figures. To see these, it is not necessary 
to go to Athens; they were reproduced by Mr. Inwood for the 
new church of St. Pancras in the Euston Road. 

The Erechtheum was more sacred than the Parthenon. In one 
of its three chambers grew the sacred olive tree; in another, 
sacred to Pandrosus, bubbled up a salt spring said to be the 
work of Neptune when he asserted his claim to the Athenian soil ; 
here was an altar to Hercean Jove; but more sacred, more 
jealously guarded than all these, was the small statue of Minerva, 
made of olive wood, in its easternmost chamber. This was the 
figure to which the great Panathenaic procession wended its way, 
and over which the sacred veil or peplos was thrown at that 
solemn festival. Its artist was unknown. The name, perhaps, 
was concealed from motives of policy, to give greater importance 
to it ; it was even said to have fallen from heaven, 

Under the Caryatid portico, three of whose six figures are 
intact, was the reputed burial-place of Cecrops, the original 
builder of the city. 

The intellectual influence of Athens long survived the loss of 
her independence ; the Greeks conquered their conquerors; that 
stolidwm genus, who appropriated the arts of the nations they 
subdued as coolly as they annexed their territory. In the process 
the arts snffered, and it has been bitterly but truly said of them 
that they adorned their often tasteless buildings “with the 
mangled remains of Greek architecture.” They employed Greeks 
to build their temples and palaces, but the Greeks in that 
atmosphere of vulgar profusion degenerated rapidly. Perhaps 
the worst injury that Rome inflicted upon Greece was when she 
produced Vitruvius. The harm done by this man was not confined 
to his own age; it has descended like a stream of poison through 
every subsequent generation, and warped and perverted the 
artistic judgment of mankind. It seems as if, unable themselves 
to continue the beautiful works of the brilliant people they had 
subdued, the Romans had resolved to render all such work for 
the future impossible. This, at any rate, has been the effect of 
Vitruyius’s teaching. It is to him mainly that we owe the 
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popular theory of “ Orders” of Architecture; assumed systems of 
building which he attributes to the Greeks, but which they 
never heard of. At certain periods, we may admit, we find 
a fashion prevailing; columns are of a particular form; and the 
chief decorative features, such as the capitals, certain proportions, 
interspacings, and general principles, appear so often as almost 
to amount to a law. But when ancient examples are carefully 
looked into, the exceptions are found to be so numerous as 
to upset the rule. 

The plain facts of the case are that men like Callicrates and 
Ictinus would have scorned such a limitation of their powers as 
to build according to rule. The only law they recognised was the 
law of taste, and so far from regulating their temple by conven- 
tional rules, there is strong evidence to prove that they were at 
this very time meditating a step forward in art which involved a 
revolution. The Parthenon is considered the finest example of 
the Doric order; the internal columns, however, those inside the 
cella, are Jonic, and if designed a few years later it seems to be 
unquestionable that the whole building would have been of the 
light and graceful form which is covered by that name. Stuart 
and Revett, it may be mentioned, whose magnificent work on the 
‘Antiquities of Athens,’ undertaken for the Dilettanti Society, 
was the chief cause of the so-called Classical Revival in the last 
century, think that the interior had two ranges of columns, and 
consequently three aisles, of which the two outer ones were roofed, 
whilst the central nave was partly open to the sky. 

If even the severe and stately Parthenon be found on examina- 
tion to exhibit such freedom of treatment, we need not be 
surprised if the Erechtheum, which is Ionic, should ‘show it still 
more. When that style superseded the sterner Doric, it seemed as 
if the greatest of the arts had passed from grave to gay. The 
new building style was said to be derived from Asiatic sources— 
but what early art is not? Here, if anywhere, on the Acropolis. 
of Athens, we should expect to find “the Greek orders” perfect to 
the minutest detail, but “the sculptured necking,” says Wilkins, 
“of the columns of this temple has been observed in no other 
instance of the Ionic Order.” Here we see the influence of 
Vitruvius plainly at work; we might add that of Palladio and 
Vignola as well, for all three preceded Wilkins with lanterns, 
which just gave enough light to lead him into the quagmire 
where we find him. For if the theory of an “order” be worth 
anything at all, such details must be fixed and universal— 
which they certainly were not. Owing to its peculiar shape 
the Erechtheum has three differing sets of columns; the spaces, 
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or inter-columniations are different in each, to suit them to the 
three different levels which would slightly affect their appearance 
to the eye of a spectator. 

Three more instances of the freedom of Greek art may be 
allowed us. In the choragic monument of Lysicrates, one of the 
earliest examples of the Corinthian style, the flutings of the 
columns end in a sort of leaf, whilst the space below the com- 
mencement of the capital is filled with a circlet of simple but 
graceful foliage, “quite unlike the usual arrangements of this 
order.” In the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum the 
Doric columns have bases, and these, too, are moulded. 

In the temple at Sunium the columns have each sixteen flutings ; 
in those of the temple at Paestum there are twenty-four, and the 
list may be extended indefinitely. 

it is pleasant to think that so much of Athens has been spared 
to our own day. In its dry atmosphere the buildings mellow a 
little but do not decay. Speaking of the Theseum, Bishop 
Wordsworth says :— 


“ We have now lodged near it—almost beneath its shade—for more than 
two months. Such is the integrity of its structure, and the distinctness 
of its details, that it requires no description beyond that which a few 
glances might supply . . . . In certain states of the atmosphere the 
loveliness of its colouring is such that, from the rich mellow hue which, 
under the softening touch of time, the marble has assumed, the temple 
looks as if it had been formed by fairy hands, not from the bed of a rocky 
mountain, but from the golden light of an Athenian sunset.” 


Something of this outdoor life, this incessant movement, these 
brilliant effects of atmosphere ; something, too, of great porticoes 
and stately columns, of statues of bronze and marble under a 
brilliant sun, may be seen in the capital of a neighbouring country. 
After all, was not Athens the Paris of the ancient world? 
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Co an Optimist. 


I reer, Amanda, much surprise 
That you have yet escaped disaster, 
Although you openly despise 
The teaching of each sapient master ; 
You do not take a mournful theme 
And always talk in accents tearful, 
Nay, far from this, you often seem, 
Audacious maid! distinctly cheerful. 


Upon each book, if only graced 
With striking plot and situation, 
You look with possibly misplaced 
But quite unstinted admiration ; 
You do not share as yet, I know, 
Our modern critics’ sad conviction, 
Who write long articles to show 
The swift decline of modern fiction. 


You do not cultivate a cause 
Much-advertised in largest letters, 

Nor seek for popular applause 
By talking of your sex’s “ fetters” ; 

They charm you not, those fierce delights 
So dear to all our lady-fighters : 

You care, I think, for Women’s Rights 
As little as for women writers, 
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TO AN OPTIMIST. 


Although it seems extremely bold, 

You say without the least misgiving, 
That, spite of what the sages hold, 

Existence still is worth the living ; 
Nor will you readily obey 

Those mournful philosophic wishes, 
Which urge mankind, without delay, 

To turn themselves to food for fishes. 





No doubt such antiquated views 
Deserve our most sincere compassion, 
Since obstinately you refuse 
To heed the latest mental fashion ; 
And errors grave and sinister 
In such opinions I'd discover, 
Were I some wise philosopher, 
Not merely—your devoted lover! 


Antuony C. DEANE. 
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By Lait Woodcroft. 


Amone the crowd of broken men who joined the filibuster army 
when William Walker called for volunteers at San Francisco, was 
Lancelot Mar. Of his birth and history I know nothing, beyond 
the fact that he had held a commission in the English service. 
Mar took his share of fighting, but just before the end he had the 
luck to fall into the hands of Colonel Cauty, who sent him to 
Greytown, and there let him go. Whilst waiting for a ship 
bound somewhere, anywhere, Mar fell in love with, or at least he 
married, the daughter of a bar-keeper. Five years afterwards she 
died, leaving a son, and the widower gave up business. He built 
a shanty in the woods, and there lived, with a “nigger,” that is 
a slave released born in Africa, and the nigger wife of that re- 
tainer. The small cost of his establishment, and of Lat’s school- 
ing, was defrayed by the sale of game and jungle produce. When 
the boy was ten years old his father died. 

Nobody felt so much interest as even to wonder how he could 
keep himself alive. The children of the mission school admired 
and respected their comrade in a sort of way, but it was not the 
way that leads to love. Like all who have been bred and trained 
in lonely places, Lat was silent, watchful, reserved, but subject 
to uproarious fits of vivacity. He did not hide his contempt for 
the worthy folks of Greytown, their character and their callings. 
His father had implanted this idea, and it strengthened with his 
own advance in such arts of the jungle as trading people do not 
understand. Lat’s only friends were Joe and Becka the “ niggers.” 
Ignorant were they in that extreme sense of the word which im- 
plies indifference to past and future, no knowledge beyond the 
animal cares and instincts of life. But obedience to a dead chief 
and loyalty to his heir they quite understood. When Mar was 
failing he had said to them, “Don’t let my son forget that he’s a 
gentleman! It won’t do for him to mix altogether with you 
brutes. He’s never seen you drunk, Joe, and if he ever does till 
he’s old enough to kick you, I’ll come back and play Obi with a 
hook at the end. Keep him to his schcoling.” 

The father left no visible means, but Mr. Talboy, Baptist 
minister and pedagogue of Greytown, never had trouble about fees. 
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Nor with his pupil indeed, for Lat obeyed his father’s wish, trans- 
mitted by Joe, without cavil, learning his lessons, keeping his 
clothes neat like a gentleman. At twelve years of age a fine lad, 
he temperately and thoughtfully inquired how long his schooling 
was to be continued. By the master’s advice, Joe fixed a time— 
when he headed the first class. Quietly Lat accepted the edict, 
and worked hard. Until that condition was imposed he had taken 
many holidays, with Joe’s approval, for the old hunter did not sup- 
pose that his father’s son was to be brought up in ignorance of 
woodcraft. But Lat hung up rifle and traps now. In twelve 
months more he stood first in the school, packed up his books that 
evening, and lovingly grasped his pen. Zealous Mr. Talboy 
begged Joe to prolong the time, but the “nigger” revolted and 
Lat showed his teeth. He consented willingly enough to read at 
nights, and henceforward Greytown only saw him when he went 
to exchange his books, for the society which paid Mr. Talboy fur- 
nished him with a library. Greytown found substantial solace in 
supplies of game and fish, jungle fruits, and miscellaneous objects. 
When Lat visited the settlement, he always stayed to tea with 
Mrs. Talboy ; and her girls, commonplace but amiable and feminine, 
had their part in warding off that egotism which is the teaching 
of forest life. 

So the seasons went by, and Lat reached twenty-two years—a 
stalwart youth, dyed,with heat and weather almost like an Indian. 
The look of grave intent which hunters learn—hunters of the old 
class, that is, who take their lives in hand—gave singular expres- 
sion to his grey eyes. The events I have to tell are not surprising 
in one particular. The air and manner of this handsome youth 
would have struck any girl by the contrast with types to which 
she was accustomed. Young ladies of Europe are not used to see 
a man of their own age sit motionless hour by hour, observing all, 
evidently thinking, answering calmly in few, downright words 
when addressed. Lat’s is no uncommon class in lands half 
civilized. He differed from others only in respect of an education 
sound though limited, perhaps crotchety, and an abiding sense 
that he was a gentleman. 

Strolling one day on the wooded beach, he saw the mail-steamer 
anchoring outside the bar. The weather had been bad, a heavy 
surf was rolling; Lat seated himself beneath the three palm-trees 
that had long served as a beacon on that flat, grim coast, to see 
the Carib mail-canoe fight her way to the vessel. To enter Grey- 
town harbour is so perilous, and the trade of the place is so small, 
that the steamer does not send a boat ashore. If she have passen- 
gers they land in the mail-canoe, which is sent by the English 
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Consul, or in another, if one chance to put off; if these resources 
fail, passengers may return to Aspinwall. When Lat glanced 
over the bay he saw the mail-craft approaching, followed by three 
others, in one of which sat two gentlemen. As soon as this 
began to toss and strain on the extreme edge of the bar, it turned 
suddenly to shore, and its consorts followed. A dispute arose— 
the gentlemen wished to land, and await the canoes returning, but 
a majority of the boatmen would not go forward. “ Hi, hunter!” 
cried the younger passenger to Lat, ‘ Will you board the steamer 
for four dollars ?” 

“No!” 

One of the consenting few approached diplomatically. He said 
that the caballero had travelled from Leon to meet his "heart, 
which lay in the vessel yonder. Don Lat would not refuse under 
such circumstances ? 

Don Lat felt no particular sympathy for lovers; but he had 
never visited a ship. The adventure, thus introduced, pleased 
him. Handing rifle and accoutrements to a negro remaining, 
he took the steersman’s place unchallenged ; all knew him. To 
cross the bar that day was work trying both to nerve and muscle, 
even for a paddler of such experience ; but he passed safely, and 
ran alongside the steamer. A girl and an old gentleman leaned 
over the gangway. Said the latter brusquely in Spanish— 

“ Where ’s Don Silvio ?” 

“Over yonder, sir, I suppose, waiting for you!” 

“Ah! He sent you to fetch us?” 

“No, sir. I came of my own accord, hearing his lady was here.” 

“His lady? You misunderstood. Who are you?” 

“A hunter, sir—an Englishman.” 

“Dear me! We are very much obliged. Will you bear @ 
hand with the luggage? We must overhaul your trunks, my 
love.” 

Lat flushed at the suggestion of bearing a hand; but he quietly 
summoned two of the negroes and strolled aft. ‘“ Hallo you!” 
cried an officer. ‘ We don’t allow your sort on the quarter-deck ! ” 

Lat stood actually paralysed by this address, which raised a 
laugh. His face turned white, his eyes shone ; but the thoughtful 
habit of a lifetime held him motionless. What would have 
happened I have no idea, nor he. But a girl’s voice broke in: 
“This gentleman has come to fetch us, Mr. Wood !” 

Lat looked down into a small face turning to his, bright eyes 
changing from indignation to graceful encouragement, a little 
hand seeking his arm. He offered it unwillingly, knowing—for 
such men are never unprepared—how plainly she would feel the 
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wild beat of his heart. When it rested there he marked the 
contrast of the fresh glove on his coarse sleeve, rain-washed and 
sunburnt, and darned to the colour of forest shadows. But there 
was no embarrassment in his manner. | 

“Will you sit by me while I superintend the repacking of my 
trunks? What do you think I shall want in thiscountry? How 
many boxes will your canoe and the Consul’s carry, besides papa 
and me and my maid?” 

Lat secretly believed that three changes of clothing were all 
any human creature could need anywhere; but he had not read a 
few novels in vain. “I cannot advise you, madam, not knowing 
your projects. Each canoe will hold two of those smaller cases, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, mercy! You see, papa, how right I was! Everything I 
' shall want is packed in A B and C, D contains superfluities. Go 
down with Smith and put your own things into it. We must buy 
for her as we go along.” 

Smith seemed anxious to suggest that she had an interest in 
the matter; but when her young lady turned away she patiently 
went down the companion, “Now tell me about Nicaragua! Is 
it really dangerous to land?” ) 

“Certainly it is dangerous to-day; not very. You had better 
go back to Aspinwall.” 

“That is very unchivalrous—I mean, you ought to vow that 
you will answer for our safety.” 

“That would be foolish, madam.” 

“Oh, we don’t expect wisdom in chivalrous speeches. Now tell 
me about Nicaragua.” 

Lat smiled, and she thought the sudden flash of his teeth very 
curious and very nice. “What about it, madam? I can only 
tell you of wild beasts and birds and a little about plants.” 

“ How very charming! But why do you say ‘madam’? We 
only address a married woman in that way, when we mean to be 
rude. You should call me Miss Passmoor. Don Silvio was afraid 
to cross the surf?” 

“Perhaps the old gentleman was afraid, and Don Silvio did not 
like to leave him.” 

“ What old gentleman ? ” 

“T did not hear his name. There are two waiting at the Spit, 
an old one and a young one.” 

“Then which said that his lady was here?” 

“One of the boatmen told me that the young caballero was 
going to meet his “heart, as they say.” 

“Indeed! Are you quite ready, papa? We are going to a 
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land where there is nothing but wild beasts and Don Silvio—and 
this gentleman. You're sure you have everything you want for 
the circumstances? Then we will say good-bye and start.” 

Mr. Passmoor’s manner of entering the canoe betrayed experi- 
ence; the young lady was cool, quick to catch a hint; but when 
Miss Smith stood on the grating, pale terror in her face and 
disaster foreshadowed in her clumsy foot, the steersman de- 
clined to receive her. ‘I will come back for the lady,” Lat said, 
“but I won’t have her now.” Miss Passmoor pleaded with eye 
and tongue; her father expostulated angrily; but they were 
obliged to submit, for Lat gave them a choice of returning on 
board or leaving the maid. So Smith, hugely relieved but tear- 
fully bewildered, went back with the luggage to Aspinwall, to 
wait till called for. 

It was annoying, very. Miss Passmoor vowed to herself she 
would never pardon this obstinate young savage. But when, a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, the rollers began to heave, she 
looked to him anxiously, and found comfort in his grave smile. 
More and more awfully the canoe rose and fell on the hurrying, 
fierce banks of water fluted with foam. As yet they were smooth, 
or smooth at least was the motion under guidance of that skilful 
paddle. But presently a change came—the canoe was wrenched 
this way and that, it quivered awfully, cross waves burst over the 
side, “ Grip with either hand, senorita!” Lat called. “Balance 
yourself on your arms! Sit lightly! We are in the broken 
water?” He paid her no more attention. His eyes were wide, 
his teeth set, the great muscles strained on his bare arm. Miss 
Passmoor could have believed that the waves were living things, 
so savagely they wrestled. From time to time Lat shouted, and 
his wet paddle gleamed high in the sunny air; he caught it 
falling, and with a slap upon the hissing, maddened water threw 
up a rainbow of spray. The negroes answered his cry, each 
paddle whirled aloft, and dipped again with a sounding splash. 
Miss Passmoor shut her eyes, faint wivu terror, not at the peril, 
but rather at those wild faces; she sat still, nevertheless, and 
swayed with the sudden movements of the craft. Gradually the 
hubbub ceased. Then she looked; the blacks were joining in 
congratulation. And Miss Passmoor forthwith remembered her 
grievance. 

“You are a master, sir!” said the father to Lat. ‘No Carib 
could have brought us through better.” 

Laughing, the steersman pointed to the mail-canoe, which was 
passing at the moment ; its bags, so neatly piled, were lying anyhow 
glistening in the sunshine. The negroes shouted when they saw it : 
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“Caribs upset, by Jupiter, and an Englishman got through 
safe! This is actually amazing!” 

“It is very wet!” Miss Passmoor said peevishly. “Why on 
earth, sir, do you play those gymnastic exercises with your 
paddle when you have ladies on board? ” 

“T am not used to carrying ladies, and I forgot. It is our 
custom.” 

“Look here, sir! I don’t know your name nor who you are, 
but I hope we shall not part here. I shall have a great deal of 
travelling in the country, and if it could be made worth your 
while, there are no terms I should not be grateful to accept for 
your company.” 

“T am afraid, sir,” said Lat coldly, “that I cannot serve you.” 

At this moment the old and the young gentleman ran alongside, 
loud in welcome and congratulation. Lat steered ashore, brought 
the canoe’s head round, stepped overboard, took his rifle and 
equipment, bowed, and vanished among the trees. Miss Passmoor 
looked after him blankly. 

At the door of his cabin next day, Lat was preparing a wild 
cat’s skin—it might have been an unromantic pig’s, had not luck 
been kindly. Upon him came Mr. and Miss Passmoor with Don 
Silvio and Don Pascual. Watching the young lady as she 
approached, Lat thought her very pretty. To observers more 
experienced her style might have seemed odd. Sharp she was of 
feature, thin of shape, with large dark eyes restless and question- 
ing; a firm little mouth. The dress, very short, displayed high 
boots of untanned leather; dainty as was the ankle, it had no 
such fragility as the girl’s build suggested, and her arms also 
looked robust. As for Mr. Passmoor, his air of conscious wealth 
was overpowering. After greetings he began— 

“Mr. Talboy informs me, sir, that your birth is respectable, 
that you have received some education, and that you are quite 
trustworthy. For your courage I am a judge—I have been 
obliged to leave my secretary at Aspinwall. I offer you the post.” 

“T am not at all fitted for it, sir. Thank you.” 

“Pray don’t refuse me, Mar! You will only have to take care of 
us, protect papa from wild beasts and brigands and all that, and 
to show me all the charming things in the forest. Mrs. Talboy 
says you know them all. If you don’t accept I shall have to 
stay behind in Granada whilst papa is camping and gipsying in 
the most delightful manner. And you have deprived me of 
Smith, you know.” 

“ As for salary,” Mr. Passmoor resumed, “you will name your 
own figure.” 
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“If I consent, sir, it must be understood that I go for my own 
pleasure, to travel, and I can accept no salary.” 

“You may have it so, if you like, but some expenses will be 
necessary.” He glanced at Lat’s very dirty hands and patched 
clothing. 

“ Those I can meet; I must ask for an assurance that you will 
never offer me money or money’s worth, and on that condition I 
will go.” 

Mr. Passmoor did not like to give it, but Miss Rose spoke for 
him. So the matter was settled. On the way back to Greytown 
he peevishly complained of this very unbusiness-like arrange- 
ment, of his daughter’s forward manner, and Lat’s ridiculous 
independence. But Rose felt such delight in the glories of tropic 
nature around—the flowers, the living things, the strange sights 
she had read of here displayed—that she gave no attention. On 
the second day Lat presented himself. No tailor had made his 
outfit, no fashionable coiffeur had trimmed him; but a straight, 
broad-shouldered young fellow can always find clothes to fit; 
his light hair was short, his beard was close and crisp—he looked 
every inch a gentleman, without losing the steady, manful air 
which daily peril fixes. They embarked next day, Miss Passmoor 
in a large barge brought from Granada, the two old gentlemen in 
a second, and the two younger ina third. Don Pascual, boast- 
ful and indiscreet as are all of his class, became confidential 
immediately. He meant to fascinate the English girl by his 
unrivalled skill in manly exercises; and the black eyes, which 
northern coldness cannot resist, as all the world knows, would 
finish the business. Accordingly at the halt, Don Pascual 
brought out his rifle, and made fair practice. When he had 
bragged awhile, Miss Rose fetched her own light piece, and shot 
a zopelote on the wing. Don Pascual tried, missed twice, and 
turned away, muttering savage curses, but as no one paid him 
the least attention he came back. Miss Rose, triumphant but 
dubious, challenged Lat to beat her if he could, urging him to do 
his very best. Without pressing he drew his revolver and shot a 
small bird; as it fell he puta second bullet through it. Miss 
Rose coloured. ‘That’s a sharp lesson,” she said ungraciously. 

Mr. Passmoor’s business was “canal,” of course; persons who 
do not want coal go to Newcastle sometimes; but nobody visits 
Nicaragua unless he have a canal-scheme. Don Silvio, who was 
largely interested in the plan, had sent forward two mules and a 
guide to several points on the San Juan river, where exploration 
was desirable. He had not prepared for Miss Rose; but she 
insisted in going with the elders. Don Pascual would not be left 
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behind, but after an hour’s walk in the forest his case was pitiful. 
Not daring to return alone through that trackless waste, he sat 
upon a log until the others rejoined him, Rose very hot and 
muddy, but untired. After such an excursion by Castillo Viejo, 
the guide lost himself, and Lat took charge of the party. In the 
evening, as they sat on the ruined battlements, overlooking the 
interminable forest and the flowing river, he told the legend of 
Nelson’s attack, as the Indians repeat it. 

“Give us a story of the woods!” Rose interrupted suddenly, in 
English. “Every one knows all about Nelson; but only you, 


Mr. Mar, could tell us of the forest. No wonder you laugh at 
us!” 


“ 1? ” 

“Yes, and you have the right! I could not tell how I envied 
and admired you to-day. It must be grand to feel oneself a 
master of that world of leaves so terrible and so beautiful. You 
need no compass. It has no fear nor mystery for you. When we . 
are walking, I see your eyes light up sometimes; but what you 
read is not to be told to us poor creatures. How glorious to have 
such knowledge and such skill! Man, the king of animals! 
Why, Don Pascual is a man”—the Dons had turned aside—“ and 
a wild cat’s squeal would frighten him to death! But you, Mr. 
Mar, are a real king of the forest—yours is the true life of which 
a man has the right to be proud!” 

“My dear!” 

“Yes, papa! They did not teach me that at school. I am 
very strong, Don Lat! Perhaps I could walk you down on a high 
road; no doubt I could astonish you in a gymnasium. But what 
was the use of my strength when we were lost to-day ?—no more 
than papa’s money. I have only an animal’s muscles without its 
instinct ; you are its master. Don’t fear to own that you laugh at 
us, for if you deny it I shall not believe.” 

“This is most unbecoming!” said Mr. Passmoor, aghast. 

“Let him answer, papa!” 

“What you have said was kindly meant, Miss Rose. I have 
chosen the animal’s life, and I have made myself a king of beasts. 
But to think that I am so idiotic as to laugh at those who don’t 
equal a monkey in tricks nor a dog in instinct, tells how you 
laugh at me for my ignorance of nobler matters. I will lay the 
hint to heart!” 

“Oh, I did not mean that! Mr. Mar, you cannot suspect me——’’ 
Rose went on, tears in her eyes. Mr. Passmoor interfered. 

“My daughter talks very foolishly on impulse,” he said; “but 
I answer for it that she only meant an extravagant admiration of 
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the woodcraft to which we owed so much to-day. Let us change 
the subject.” 

Two days afterwards they reached San Carlos, whence a steamer 
plies to the capital. They embarked at evening. Dreamily 
beautiful was that inland sea, heaving and shivering in the 
moonbeams. The palm-crowns of its islets glittered, or stood 
like black plumes in shadow. The barrier of volcanoes on either 
hand melted palely into haze. Conditions more favourable to the 
charm of Don Pascual’s eyes could not be suggested, and he took 
an opportunity to test it. Rose laughed heartily, and when the 
young man insisted on an answer she gave it without mercy. 
He jumped into the first canoe that ran alongside, when the 
steamer anchored at dawn. 

Lat’s duties began in Granada. Mr. Passmoor had forwarded 
three tents and a most luxurious camp equipage; while servants, 
mules, riding horses, and country stores had been collected by 
Don Silvio in readiness. Lat had charge of everything. On the 
third day they started for the Panaloga, thence to follow the line 
of the canal projected to the Pacific Ocean. The old gentlemen 
worked out of doors from dawn till nine o'clock, and again, if 
needful, from five till sunset. The remainder of Lat’s time was 
seized by Rose. She wanted to learn woodcraft and to slay wild 
beasts. Mr. Passmoor objected strongly to these walks in a 
jungle where all kinds of peril abound, and to his daughter’s 
intimacy with a young man very estimable but half savage. But 
Rose declared that if the secretary was forbidden to escort her, 
she would go alone with the Indian peons; and Mr. Passmoor, as 
usual, peevishly submitted. Neither heat nor rain nor fatigue 
dulled Rose’s enthusiasm. With hair tightly plaited, eyes 
glowing with health and pleased excitement, a light rifle on her 
shoulder, and a knife on her hip, she roved the woods with Lat, 
the Indians behind them. And Nature’s first law began to work 
—the young man fell into passionate love with the young woman. 

They travelled slowly along the shore of Lake Manajua, verify- 
ing depths and other questions. Lat found game everywhere, and 
Miss Passmoor shot it—deer, savalinos, armadillos, pisoti, tiger- 
cats, and rarer beasts. She lived content and joyous, pending the 
chance of a nobler quarry. It was easy to persuade her that 
pumas and jaguars do not haunt the shore. But one day, in 
Lat’s absence, the skin of a jaguar, fresh killed, was brought into 
camp, and the hunter declared that there were plenty in the neigh- 
bourhood. Rose said nothing to Lat, but he marked a change, 
and learned what had happened. He put the old gentlemen 
aboard their canoes at dawn next day and left them. But Rose 
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had been gone half an hour when he reached camp, with the peons 
who usually eseorted her, and a tigrero armed with his spears. 

Lat took up the trail and followed swiftly, through the moist 
belt of jungle edging the lake, over indigo fields where the track 
was hardly visible, through a stretch of new wood to the moun- 
tain side. Here trees grew bare and brown, untouched since the 
Conquest. A struggling undergrowth could hardly live under the 
canopy of thin dense boughs. Fallen giants lay across the wood, 
looking like green banks clothed in fern and orchid, or hung in- 
clined, borne up by a tangle of lianas. Every vista was blocked 
at a few yards by a mound of the termite ant, big as an Indian 
hut, and here and there,by a wall of foliage almost as thick, which 
showed where a tree crushing down had let in air and sunshine 
to the seeds scattered below. Sometimes the trail skirted an 
abattis impenetrable, the pathway of a storm that had uprooted 
all before it. Trunk piled on trunk, bough on bough, fifty feet 
deep, stretched their naked arms aloft through a pall of leaves and 
flowers. Here the lesser beasts of prey find a den, whence at 
evening they go down to the low lands. Nothing moves by day- 
light in these old woods, excepting ants and flies, no sound is 
heard but the crush of a breaking bough and from time to time the 
deep metallic clang of the jungle crow. 

The print of naked feet was outlined clearly in that black soil, 
and here and there a little boot left sharp impress. Lat followed 
up the hill. As the soil became more rocky, ants’ nests grew scarcer 
and the range of sight enlarged. He saw a bank of trees and 
shrubs ahead, unlike those mantled trunks of the lower 
ground—it was an old Indian tomb, the jaguar’s favourite haunt. 
Suddenly a roar thundered through the wood, the warning, not 
yet the charge. Lat ran, passed the two peons standing with 
their machetes drawn, over the tigrero kneeling with his spears 
planted, saw the jaguar flash into sight—and stopped. Rose had 
fired. With the roar of vengeance the brute launched himself, 
flaming of eyes and jaw and fulvous skin. Down rolled the 
tigrero headlong, man and beast locked together, but the one 
sprang to its feet and bent to spring again. Rose uttered a wail 
of agony, covered her face, and sank down. But the jaguar rolled 
over to one side, clawing the earth in its death struggle. 

She had not fainted. When Lat took her in his arms and called 
her with hot, loving words, she murmured, not opening her eyes, 
“Tam well; I cannot speak now. See to that poor fellow, Don 
Lat, I beg of you!” 

Nothing more could the tigrero want besides Christian burial. 
Lat tied up his head, and drew the corpse aside, laid it along a 
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fallen statue, and built other fragments round, making a cyst to 
protect it from vultures and coyotes. When he got back Rose 
was standing against a tree. Her eyes questioned. 

“He has died as his fathers died,” said Lat with tender 
solemnity, “ for his hour had come. Can you start home at 
once ?” 

“Yes, yes, let us go! I should like to see him, but it is too 
horrible—I cannot. My fault, my wicked fault!” She broke into 
hysterical weeping. 

“ Don’t imagine that, Miss Rose. Take my arm! Believe me, 
I speak truth! This might have been yesterday or to-morrow, 
but when the tiger springs like that, a man is doomed.” As they 
went arm-in-arm through the clearer forest, Lat explained—not 
one in a hundred jaguars crosses his forepaws; but that 
hundredth has a sure victim. 

She took comfort a little and thought of herself. “I owe you 
my life, Mr. Mar, and that can never be repaid. But you will not 
leave us now? You will come to England when we return?” 

“T am afraid I should be more lost there than you in a 
Nicaraguan wood. Then you are going back ?” 

“Why not? What can you mean?” she asked, wondering. * 

“T fancied,” he said, paling under a great exertion—“ I fancied 
you might settle here after your marriage.” 

“My marriage!” 

“ Your marriage with Don Pascual.” 

“Qh, how I should have laughed yesterday—an hour ago! 
Have you been believing all this time the silly joke of that 
boatman? I never saw Don Pascual before we landed.” 

“'Then——but you have a lover at home?” 

“T have none. Now we will drop the subject, please!” 

After a moment he said passionately: “I had been thanking 
Heaven for the opportunity of saving your life, Miss Passmoor ! 

It was wickedly selfish when the poor Indian lies yonder; and I 
am punished !” 

“T could not pass sentence though you deserved it. How are 
you punished ?” 

“T must not say what is in my mind.” 

Rose looked at him and then her pale cheeks flushed deeply. 
“T should not have misunderstood you! Pray say no more!” 

They agreed to keep this matter secret, if it might be. The 
peons of course would hear of it, but Mr. Passmoor never talked 

to them, and Don Silvio might be persuaded. As luck had it, the 
old gentlemen had been detained, and when the heats came on 
they took shelter on a wooded island. Lat called the men 
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together—those two who fled had not dared to return—and 
offered forgiveness to the deserters, besides a reward to all, if 
they would not tell the story. They promised, and an Indian 
always keeps his word if no strong motive tempts him to break it. 
Then Lat rode to the tigrero’s village, bought over the priest, and 
compensated the family. Next day he moved the camp. And to 
this day Mr. Passmoor has not learned the sad adventure. 

For weeks after that Rose would not carry her gun, though she 
roamed the woods and took keen interest in Lat’s sport. After a 
certain time they fell again into the old intimacy. The Pacific 
shore, where their wanderings must end, was almost in sight, 
when Rose again brought out her rifle. 

“ At last!” the young man exclaimed. 

“Are you pleased to see it, then ? ” 

Hours after, in returning, he answered the question. “You 
are yourself again, Miss Rose, and I will speak what was in my 
mind that day, many a day before, and always since—I love you 
—I cannot say how deeply Wait, please; I am not mad! 
I do not ask you to come to my wretched hut—but only this! 
If Mr. Passmoor would give you to me, would you consent?” 

“ He never will! I have thought of this too, Mr. Mar . 

“But if he did? You do not think, Miss Rose, that I am 
talking foolishly.” 

“Tf he did I would gladly consent!” 

“Tt is enough! I shall ask Mr. Passmoor to return by 
Greytown instead of Realejo. Will you persuade him?” 

She looked earnestly in his face. ‘“ You are all honour! Tell 
me only that you have a definite hope for—our happiness, and I 
promise !” 

Both had been speaking under deep restraint, but that word 
almost broke Lat’s composure. With an effort he replied 
gravely— 

“T have a definite hope, almost a certainty, that Mr. Passmoor 
will think I am not too presumptuous in one sense.” 

She gave him her hand, and they said no more. 

When the survey was revised to the very beach of the Pacific, 
Lat’s duties ended. Mr. Passmoor was returning to Granada for 
final arrangements, and thence he proposed to start for England 
by Realejo and Panama. The secretary would be no longer 
wanted, and Lat asked an interview. 

It is needless to detail the conversation, which did not turn to 
violence at the outset, only because one was so loftily scornful and 
the other so quietly resolved. Rose entered at the moment when 
her father was losing all patience. 
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“T have told Mr. Mar,” she said, pale and firm, “that if you 
consent I will marry him. I love him with all my heart, papa. 
He believes that he can bring you to consent—for you know him 
and admire him—if we will go back by Greytown. I do not know 
what Mr. Mar trusts to, but I trust him, papa. If he fails, I pro- 
mise to submit fully and unreservedly, and he will not try to 
persuade me otherwise. But for my sake, papa, you must allow 
the trial he asks!” 

Mr. Passmoor made some unpleasant remarks and gave way. 
At a date fixed as nearly as may be in that land of accidents, Lat 
was to meet them at Castillo Viejo. He left without further 
confidence to Rose, with no sign beyond a pressure of the hand, 
and a longing, loving gaze. 

Before the month was out Mr. Passmoor began almost to 
entertain the shadow of a fancy that it might possibly be wise to 
accept this young man anyhow. The case did not yet present 
itself in stronger form, but there it was,a dim shadow. He loved 
his daughter, and the tension of her mind was visible. Her 
manner changed, the brightness and self-will faded, her interest 
in things died away. As the time approached her anxiety was 
not to be concealed. 

Lat was waiting on the shore at Castillo. He welcomed them 
gravely, and led the way to an Indian hut outside the village. 
The dirty ragged population was evidently on the look-out, 
hammocks being tenantless, and the children seemed to have gone 
through a drill, advancing by companies to beg, and falling 
back with supplies. 

“To prevent annoyance,” said Lat, “I have told who you 
are, Mr. Passmoor, and arranged that the people don’t follow 


” 


us. 


The hut was clean, lined with new canvas, and prettily 
furnished. Mr. Passmoor remarked, with discontented admira- 
tion, “You seem to expect a long visit, Mr. Mar!” An old 
negress, deeply scored with tribe marks on either cheek, received 
them, and a meal of odd but delicious dishes was waiting when 
Rose came from the inner chamber. 

“ Really,” said Mr. Passmoor, “I must own that this is the 
most civilized entertainment I have seen since we left England, 
and your old negro is the best waiter.” 

“Are these the people who brought you up?” Rose asked. 

“Yes; Joe has not waited at table for many years, but he 
insisted this time.” Rose blushed and Mr. Passmoor grunted. 

“T shall be glad to finish this matter as quickly as may be,” he 
said. “Shall we be detained long?” 
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“No longer than this evening, sir, if you don’t mind a walk 
after dinner.” 

Rose had been eyeing him eagerly when she could do so un- 
observed. Her spirits mounted as she watched, and Lat perceived 
nothing of that dulness which had distressed her father. 

They started after the meal, Lat in advance with his rifle, Joe 
and Becka marching as a vanguard. Rose could not restrain her 
tongue. 

“What do you think of it, papa?” 

“T think, my dear, that if we did not know Mr. Mar so well, it 
would be prudent to turn and run for it this moment.” She 
squeezed his arm. 

Rose had learned enough of woodcraft by this time to remark 
that the path was fresh cut; sap was still flowing in the boughs, 
and the leaves had not yet withered. She guessed that a secret 
way was used in general. For an hour they walked, and at length 
reached a sluggish, muddy brook, flowing towards the San Juan. 
Tracing it a little distance, they came upon an open space where 
the bushes had been cleared away, the earth turned up for an 
acre or two. Several big cairns, and many small, stood on it. 
“Qh, I know now!” cried Rose to herself. 

“Do you? It seems to me the crudest attempt at agriculture 
I ever saw!” 

Lat stood in the middle of the acre. He said with an anxious 
smile— 

“You see, sir, what Becka and I have done in the last month. 
Joe had to patrol, or we should have cleared much more ground.” 

“As an exploit in weeding it’s very creditable,” said Mr. 
Passmoor, puzzled. “But I don’t see the object.” 

“ That I will show you now—unless——” 

Meantime Joe had been tossing out stones from the largest 
cairn. Latand Becka joined him. They uncovered a huge block, 
that had once been the pedestal of a statue, removed supports at each 
angle, and slewed it round, as ona pivot. ‘Thank Heaven!” Lat 
cried fervently. “These are my weeds, Mr. Passmoor.” 

A sack lay underneath, round and full. In speaking he 
snatched a handful of little objects, very like rude toys, and held 
them out. 

“Upon my soul, sir,” began Mr. Passmoor, but Rose seized 
them, and rubbed them between her small gloved hands. 

“T knew it, papa! This is a huaco, an old Indian burial-place, 
which Mr. Mar found! Look! Feel the weight. That’s an 
alligator! And that’s a bird, I think! And that must be the 
devil! Oh, it’s a fortune, papa!” 
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“T don’t know how much gold there is here, sir,” said Lat ; “ but 
there are 2647 of these images which run two to three ounces 
each, pure gold. These are only samples—I mean to dig——” 

“No, no, Lat! It is enough! Papa consents, for I love you!” 
She threw herself into his arms. 

“Well, but behave in a proper manner, Rose! I insist! Come 
here! It is very rash to leave all this bullion about, Mr. Mar.” 

“Too well I know that, sir, but to take it away would have 
been madness. There is a brwjo hidden in the creek, and if you 
please, we will carry it home by water.” 

They transferred the treasure to small bags made for the 
purpose, and embarked. Rose laughed at the strange antique 
monsters, grew grave an instant recollecting their mysterious 
story, chattered to Mr. Passmoor, and murmured small impertinent 
remarks to Lat which he could scarcely hear. He told how the 
huaco was discovered by Joe many years since; how that faithful 
nigger, dreading the mischief which gold works, kept it a secret 
until the day Lat quitted his home. Whilst this was telling, Joe 
grinned and nodded to Rose, who nodded back hysterically ; when 
she laughed out, Joe roared. Mr. Passmoor rebuked this frivolity. 
He wished to get a clear notion of huacos from a business point 
of view. But on the whole the voyage was merry. 

When Rose rejoined them for tea her spirits had vanished. 
She complained of headache; but she would not go to bed. The 
gentlemen talked with such freedom as they could use in her 
presence. Mr. Passmoor treated it as a thing of course that Lat 
should remain to work out the treasure, and he made no protest. 
Suddenly Rose got up, burst into tears, and left the room. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Passmoor. 

“Hii! I see it a-comin’,” said old Becka, who was clearing 
the table. “ You ain’t see it, Don Lat, ’cos you innamorated youn’ 
madam! I got corked somethin’!” 

“ What is it, for Heaven’s sake?” Mr. Passmoor cried. 

“ Youn’ madam took fever. Hii, poor body!” 

“This is your doing, sir! We might have been in the Atlantic 
at this moment!” 

Lat was pale; but he turned crimson with a sudden rush of 
blood, and covered his face. Rose opened her door and leaned 
against the post. “Pardon him, Lat! If I died, I should not 
regret it!” 

“Now you go ‘long, youn’ madam, to bed with you! I got 
somethin’ here what makes you sing like little birds come 
morning !” 

The men sat silent, waiting. Presently the negress emerged 
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on tip-toe. “Sh! It’s lake fever, Don Lat. Rough times us in 
for! But never fear! Becka pulls her through!” 

After another silence, Mr. Passmoor said, “If, by God’s 
blessing, my little girl recovers, I give her to you, Lat. Let 
Becka tell her so when she wakes. You wished to make yourself 
richer ? ” 

“T did, sir.” 

“We must both sacrifice something. I liked you from the 
first, Lat. I shall get used to it—her happiness before all—if 
she recovers!” . 

She did. recover. Six months afterwards they were married. 
Joe is amateur head-keeper on Mr. Passmoor’s estate, and Becka 
employs herself principally in looking after a “ pepper-pot,” which 
distracts successive cooks, and prescribing medicines for the 
children which they never want. 




















Theodore de Danville. 


Amone the early pioneers in the Romantic movement begun and 
carried on by Victor Hugo, with whom we may spend many a 
pleasant, idle hour, the first place must be given to Théodore de 
Banville, who, born in 1823, published his earliest volume of 
poems, ‘Les Cariatides, in 1841, and takes his place naturally as 
head of those whom we may call the Second Romantics. He 
comes from that central district of France called the Bourbonnaise, 
and in the volume of ‘Souvenirs’ published a few years ago, he 
tells us with the facile grace so characteristic of all he writes in 
prose or poetry, something of his ancestors, and of his happy child- 
hood passed in the midst of a smiling and fertile country. 

His great-grandfather—le petit homme rouge, as he always calls 
him, full of amiable caprices, and of an originality altogether 
fantastic—had a property near Moulins, where he enjoyed life, 
shooting, fishing, and snaring birds, and entertaining anybody 
who came to see him with frank hospitality. We have amusing 
stories of how this ancestor pleased himself by assuming the 
costume of a brigand, stopping travellers on the road and carrying 
them off by force to his house, where he threw off his disguise, 
and treated them so royally that they were loth to depart. The 
portrait also of his grandfather, and of the domestic happiness he 
enjoyed, is drawn with a tenderness of sentiment and delicacy of 
touch, that shows the picture must have impressed young 
Théodore very much to be reproduced so many years after with 
such love and care. 

M. Huet began life as a judge at Paris, and was the author of 
several law-books which brought him considerable reputation, 
but chancing to go to Moulins, he met the lady with whom he 
was to spend the rest of his life. He at once gave up his career 
at Paris, and bought a little place at Moulins, where the two 
passed long years in an ideal life of mutual love and satisfaction, 
knowing no desires beyond what each could satisfy. Later on 
he gained a name throughout the Bourbonnaise for defending 
prisoners, but he always refused to be drawn far from his home, 
where a little daughter—Zélie, the mother of our poet—had 
arrived to complete his happiness. For Zélie M. Huet bought 
the property Font-Georges, where later on her son Théodore 
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passed some of the happiest hours of his life, and which he has 
immortalised so often in such charming poems. 

One of these—the ode ‘A la Font-Georges "—is in spirit and 
metre a faithful echo of the verses of his favourite master, 
Ronsard, “De l’Election de mon Sépulcre.” In the grounds of 
Font-Georges was the fountain where he tells us the peasants 
from time immemorial washed their clothes, throwing their 
liards into its waters in order to propitiate the beneficent fairies 
that guarded it, and believing in its special power to cure disease. 


“Sources, fraiches fontaines, 
Qui, douces 4 mes peines 
Frémissiez autrefois 

Rien qu’a ma voix ! 
Bassin ot les laveuses 
Tendaient, silencieuses, 
Sur un rameau tremblant 
Le linge blanc!” 


By this fountain Théodore often slept as a child, kissed by the 
guardian genii of the place, who breathed into him as he lay in 
their embraces the divine gift of song. 

There too was that little service-tree which the little Zélie, his 
mother, had taken such affection for in her childish wanderings, 
that her father was determined to buy the property, solely to 
gratify her heart’s desire. 


“O sorbier centenaire, 
Dont trois coups de tonnerre 
N’avaient pas abattu 

Le front chenu!” 


After the death of M. Huet, his grandmother’s only happiness 
during the few years she survived him was in having Théodore 
and his sister Zélie as much with her as possible. To this sister 
Théodore wrote one of his Odelettes, in which the delights of 
the garden where they played together are again told with a 
carefulness of detail that brings it all before us. 


“Te souvient-il de ce jardin sauvage 
Tout au ceur de Moulins, 
Oi nous courions, ignorant tout servage, 
Sous les arbres cilins? 


Il était triste et rempli de mystéres, 
Jamais ses beaux fruits mirs 

N’étaient cueillis, et les parictaires 

Envahissaient les murs. 


« * 
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Nous jouions la, gais pour une chimére, 
Courant, ot bien assis 

Dans le gazon. Parfois notre grand’mére, 
La veuve aux chers soucis, 


Qui fut si belle et qui mourut si jeune, 
Se montrait sur le seuil, 

Le front pili comme par un long jeine, 
Triste et douce, en grand deuil.” 


This grandmother carried out her husband’s theories about the 
bringing-up of children. He used to say, “Il faut se hater a 
donner beaucoup de bonheur aux petits enfants, parce qu'on ne 
sait jamais s'ils en auront plus tard.” 

Up to seven years of age his little grandson lived as much with 
her as with his parents, and managed, he tells us, to double his 
pleasures in consequence. He certainly seems to have put in 
practice at this age another saying of his grandfather, “Si l’on 
aun morceau de pain et un morceau de giteau, il faut toujours 
commencer par manger le gateau parce qu’on ne sait jamais si on 
vivra assez longtemps pour manger aussi le pain.” ‘The recol- 
lections of this happy life enlivened many a dreary day, when 
after his grandmother’s death he was sent to school at Paris. 
The back playground with its scanty trees, by courtesy called a 
garden, and its Paris sparrows ; the school itself with its poverty- 
stricken food, its dingy class-rooms and ignorant professors—all 
contrasted only too effectively with the luxury and freedom he 
had had till then, and must have seemed to the lad little less 
than captivity. With the pitiless realism that only a child 
brings to his wrongs, he describes his life there—the dull walks 
along the dreary streets, and worse than all the annual gaiety 
that never varied in character, when a tenth-rate contortionist 
repeated his well-known grimaces, and went the round of his 
equally well-known jokes. 

We must not linger longer over these reminiscences of his 
childhood, but pass on to the story of his youth, where he tells us 
how, a young man of nineteen, he left his first volume of poems, 
written in the full fervour of Romanticism, at the door of Alfred de 
Vigny. He passed the day wandering in the country in feverish 
excitement, and on returning home, worn out with alternate hope 
and despair at the possible results of his audacity, found a card 
from the poet inviting him for the next day. When the earliest 
hour arrived at which he could present himself, and he was 
actually ushered into the presence of Alfred de Vigny, what was 
his surprise at being at once taken aside and shown his little 
volume of poems marked in pencil throughout with discriminating 
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attention. These De Vigny proceeded to go over with him verse 
by verse, pointing out defects, giving the appreciative praise that 
comes of a sympathetic understanding, showing what was wanting 
for perfection, and illuminating the whole field of poetry with his 
unclouded criticism. 

For the picture of Alfred de Vigny among his elegant sur- 
roundings, of his aristocratic countess seen sitting near him in her 
antique lace, and of their courtly ways to one another, we must 
refer the reader to the chapter entitled “ Alfred de Vigny,” the 
most charming sketch among many that paint for us the portraits 
of the great Romantics. 

Much of De Banville’s early work belongs to the gymnastics 
of versification. He practised himself in the metres beloved of 
Ronsard and his disciples, and had all the pride of the workman 
in endeavouring to approach his models in the excellence of his 
work, In the “ Améthystes,” he revived the rhythms which have 
been neglected since the alternation of masculine and feminine 
rhymes has become a fixed rule. Reny Belleau, Antoine de Baif, 
Du Bellay, and the rest of the pléiade live again in these little 
gems, which for lucidity and movement are not behind the best 
verse of the Renaissance. The same may be said of the Rondels, 
composed after the manner of Charles d’Orléans, and of the 
‘Trente-six Ballades Joyeuses’ in imitation of Frangois Villon. 
One of the Rondels, being not too long for these pages, we give 
as a specimen of his work in this direction :— 


“La nuit, 
Nous bénissons la douce nuit 
Dont le frais baiser nous délivre. 
Sous ses voiles on se sent vivre 
Sans inquiétude et sans bruit. 
Le souci dévorant s’enfuit, 
Le parfum de l’air nous enivre; 
Nous bénissons la douce nuit, 
Dont le frais baiser nous délivre. 
Pale songeur qu’un Dieu poursuit, 
Repose-toi, ferme ton livre, 
Dans les cieux blancs comme du givre 
Un flot d’astres frissonne et luit 
Nous bénissons la douce Nuit!” 


These experiments, which like the ballade, “ semble au lecteur 
n’avoir coité aucun effort et avoir jailli comme une fleur, bien 
qu'elle pose les problemes les plus ardus de la versification,” 
served to make language pliant to his skill, and to give him the 
command over it we find in more important later work, where his 
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thought uses it as an instrument instead of being moulded by its 
fixity. At the same time they made him delicate in the choice 
of words, which, like Ronsard, he treats as jewels to his thought. 

Thus, by manifold exercises in poetic form, he acquired a sense 
of measure, a flexibility of style, and an appropriateness of phrase, 
which strike one again and again as one turns over his three 
volumes of varied verse. An instance of these qualities may be 
seen in the lines to the brother novelists Edmond et Jules de 
Goncourt :— 


“Comme sur un beau lac oti le feuillage tremble, 
Deux cygnes dans l’azur au loin voguent ensemble; 


Comme deux fiers chevaux, buvant au flot des airs, 
Courent échévelés dans le feu des déserts ; 


Comme en un bas-relief plus blanc que les étoiles, 
S’avancent le front haut deux vierges aux longs voiles ; 


Comme deux vers jumeaux volent d’un méme essor, 
Attachés par la Reine avec des liens d’or; 


De méme avec amour, fréres, vos deux pensées 
Marchent d'un pas égal Pune & l’autre enlacées, 


O pottes heureux! comme dans votre esprit, 
Le méme ardent rayon sur vos lévres fleurit, 


Et, par un double effort, vos ames fraternelles 
Vers le méme Idéal ensemble ouvrent leurs ailes.” 


De Banville has enshrined throughout his verse the names of 
those who took part in the great literary war of 1830. One of 
the Rimes Dorées—so called from their being illumined by the 
setting sun of the Romantic movement—is a poem to their praise, 
and among many perfect specimens of literary workmanship not 
least in excellence. ‘L’aube romantique’ is far too long for 
quotation here, but, like the poems to Gautier and Ronsard, has a 
ring of such genuine enthusiasm that we feel borne back upon 
the wings of time and share the passion that inspired Mirger and 
Baudelaire and Philoxene Boyer and Petrus Borel and others 
whose names, each with their word of discriminating praise, are, 
alas! only names to us. 

As at the time of the Renaissance, so again for the period after 
1830, Greek life was one of the ideals which it was the aim to 
reconstruct. The free natural life of the Greeks appealed against 
the constrained ideal of the eighteenth century, and their passion 
for art, for freedom, for beauty lived again in the Romantics. 

It may seem as if a return to classicism could only be paradoxi- 
cally included in this movement, since Romanticism was in great 
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measure a revolt against the classicism of the eighteenth century, 
and for many years it is true that this revolt caused the new 
school to be very sparing of its mythology and classical images. 
But it was a false classicism indeed that had inspired the stilted 
verses of a Rousseau and a Delille with their barren circumlocu- 
tion and hackneyed allusions. They never went to the fountain 
head for inspiration, but confining their imitation to the letter 
instead of to the spirit, produced a result as far from real 
Hellenism as anything could well be. Far otherwise was it with 
the Romantics ; going straight to the sources of Greek vigour—a 
passion for art, a freedom of fancy, an independence of mind— 
they were often successful in their echoes of the past, and if they 
did not succeed in reproducing the great sculpturesque monu- 
ments of literary antiquity, they at least produced many delicate 
bas-reliefs, genuine in inspiration, perfect in execution, and finely 
wrought in detail. 

Of this kind are many of De Banville’s classical poems—for he 
has the sentiment of form, and a master touch in versification 
that never puts up with bad workmanship. 

He has paid many a tribute to Gautier throughout his verse, 
but the best still remains; his own admiration of form and the 
statuesque outline of many of his poems leave little to be desired, 
even when read after the “ Emaux et carnées.” 

Take for example the following :— 





“Sculpteur, cherche avec soin, en attendant |’extase 
Un marbre sans défaut pour en faire un beau vase; 
Cherche longtemps sa forme, et n’y retrace pas 
D’amours mystérieux ni de divins combats. 

Pas d’Alcide vainqueur du monstre de Nemée, 
Ni de Cypris naissant sur la mer embaumée; 


Pas de Titans vaincus dans leurs rebellions, 

Ni de riant Bacchos attelant les lions 

Avec un frein tressé de pampres et de vignes; 

Pas de Léda jouant dans la troupe des cygnes 
Sous l’ombre des lauriers en fleurs, ni d’Artémis 
Surprise au sein des eaux dans sa blancheur de lys. 


Qu’autour du vase pur, trop beau pour la bacchante, 
La verveine mélée 4 des feuilles d’acanthe 

Fleurisse, et que plus bas, des vierges lentement 
S’avancent deux 4 deux, d’un pas sir et charmant, 
Les bras pendants le long de leurs tuniques droites, 
Et les cheveux tressés sur leurs tétes étroites.” 


What, it may be asked, is the aim of his poetry? for every poet 
has an aim—no conscious or didactic one if he is a real poet, but 
yet something which acts as the inspiring motive—which sets his 
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muse in motion. With Sully Prudhomme we found it to be the 
desire to give expression to half-tones of feeling, to depict the 
less-emphasised emotions often neglected for more obvious ones. 
The struggle to seize and embody these more refined sensations 
in language—which in the hands of most would be too coarse a 
medium—gives a zest to his effort, and a satisfaction to the reader 
when it results, as it nearly always does, in complete success. 
The musical expression of feeling is what constitutes the lyric 
poet, and lyricalness is the special mark of De Banville as it is of 
Sully Prudhomme. But it is very different in kind to that of the 
younger poet—less personal and more abstract—less individual 
and more general—less of our own immediate generation and more 
for all time. Baudelaire says that De Banville’s muse represents 
“les belles heures de la vie,” and it is true he does not care to 
dwell on the darker side of life. What he gives us is like an 
idealising portrait in which the lines of age, the traces of suffering, 
the marks of struggle and of trivial cares, have been made to dis- 
appear. He shows us everywhere that for type of beauty he 
prefers the innocent face of a child to the expressionful head of a 
Joconde—the clear, untroubled loveliness of youth, to the mystery 
of experience and mingled effort and attainment. 

Thus all realism is absent from his work; to dwell on the 
detail of commonplace life and emotion would seem to him to be a 
mistake, and this not so much because his nature revolts against 
it as because he does not see it. He has the idealising tempera- 
ment, and throws the glamour of ideality over the whole of life, 
with the result that his lyricism is wholly untouched by the 
maladie du siecle. 

As an instance of this take the following verses :— 


“ Aurions-nous et donnons 
Sans songer au reste du monde! 
Ni le flot de la mer, ni l’ouragan des monts, 
Tant que nous nous aimons 
Ne courbera la téte blonde, 
Car Yamour est plus fort 
Que les dieux et la mort! 


Le soleil s’éteindrait 
Pour laisser ta blancheur plus pure. 
Le vent qui jusqu’a terre incline la forét, 
En passant n’oserait 
Jouer avec ta chevelure, 
Tant que tu cacheras 
Ta téte entre mes bras! 





Et lorsque nos deux curs 
S’en iront aux sphéres heureuses 
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Oi les célestes lys écloront sous nos pleurs, 
Alors, comme deux fleurs 
Joignons nos lévres amoureuses, 
Et tachons d’épuiser 
La Mort dans un baiser!” 


From the same cause comes also his extreme simplicity. Much 
of modern literature, both prose and poetry, has the complexity 
that comes of uniting opposite qualities, hitherto considered 
irreconcilable. The music of Wagner gives us sensations of colour 
as well as sound, and appeals to the senses and the imagination 
at the same time. The difficulty of comprehension that Rossetti’s 
works have met with has arisen in great measure from his uniting 
on the same canvas spiritual as well as material qualities. In 
the same way all art and every science is supposed to be trans- 
latable in terms of any other, and a great novelist of our time 
has often used the language of physical science to give expression 
to the laws of conduct. So Poetry has attempted to gather within 
herself the universal expression of all human experience, and presses 
the metaphors of art and science into her service as a means of 
rendering the many-sidedness of life—the unity in diversity, and 
diversity in unity that is so great a feature of our time. 

Nothing of this is to be found in De Banville; love and death, 
the domestic affections, the aspirations of his muse, are all treated 
in the same natural and simple way. 

When he followed the advice given by Goethe to Eckermann, 
that all poems should be founded on reality, should spring from 
facts and take their inspiration from the circumstance of every- 
day life, and wrote his ‘ Idylles Persiennes,’ the same simplicity of 
feeling prevailed in his patriotic treatment of his country’s woes. 

The following verses are an example of this :— 

“Les Péres 
Riant a la dent qui le mord, 
Plein d’une joie ardente et sire, 


Un jeune franc-tireur est mort 
Ces jours derniers, de sa blessure. 


Nulle terreur sur son chevet 
Ne secoua l’ombre morose 
De son aile noir. Il avait 
Seize ans, et su joue était rose. 


Seize ans! doux Age filé d’or! 
Eclat de l’aurore premitre 

Ou sur nos fronts on voit encore 
Flotter des cheveux de lumiére! 


Quand la mort, hélas! triomphant, 
Eut rendu jaunes comme un clerge 
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Le front mile de cet enfant 
Et ses lévres de jeune vierge. 


Le pére d’abord interdit 
Par l’épouvantable souffrance 
Lorsqu’il s’en réveilla, ne dit 
Que ces mots. ‘Dieu garde la France’!” 


We must not close our notice of De Banville as a poet without 
mention of the humorous side of his muse, which has expressed 
itself in two instalments of ‘Odes Funambulesques,’ in 1849 and 
1867. They are really vers de société, in which the most 
extravagant metre and the most absurd paradoxes are brought to 
bear on the social weaknesses of the day. 

The lyrical element is united to the grotesque and satirical most 
successfully, but as the illusions belong especially to the time and 
place that inspired them, the ‘Odes Funambulesques’ are probably 
the portion of De Banville’s work which will least interest the 
English reader of to-day. There are, of course, a few exceptions 
to this, such as the ballad after Villon, ‘ Des célébrités du temps 
jadis, and the verses called ‘Reprise de la Dame,’ of which we 
give the first few lines :— 


“Mourir de la poitrine 
Quand j’ai ces bras de lys, 
La lévre purpurine 
Les cheveux de mais. 
Et cette gorge rose, 
Ah! la vilaine chose! 
Quel poéte morose 
Est done ce Dumas fils! 


Je fuis, pauvre colombe, 
Le zéphyr accablant, 
Je m’incline et je tombe 
Comme un roseau tremblant, 
Car, j’en ai fait le pacte, 
Il faut qu’en femme exacte, 
Au bout du cinquiéme acte, 
J’expire en peignoir blanc.” 


Though De Banville’s chief and most successful efforts have 
been in lyrical poetry, he has experimented in other directions. 
In a volume of comedies, several of which have been given on the 
stage, he endeavoured to do for comedy what Victor Hugo had 
already done for tragedy—namely, give it the lyrical qualities in 
which it had hitherto been deficient, and which alone could ensure 
its vitality. His sketches of Parisian life called ‘Contes et 
Fantaisies,’ and the ‘Souvenirs’ before mentioned, show that he 
has as much command over prose as over verse, and make us wish 
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that his attempts had been concerned with more important 
subjects. A little volume entitled ‘Petit Traité de Poésie’” 
deserves more especial mention. In it he puts the result of his 
experience as a literary workman at the disposal of the aspiring 
and youthful poet, and shows how complete a knowledge he him- 
self possesses of the theory of French verse. Any one desiring to 
make a special study of French poetry should have it as a constant 
companion, for the qualities especially characteristic of all De 
Banville has written in any department—clearness and simplicity 
— prevail here as elsewhere. 

De Banville’s seven volumes of prose and verse are all to be had 
in the “ Edition Charpentier,” so well known to English travellers ; 
and though his range of subject is not wide—though he never 
attains the elevation of thought of Victor Hugo, or the perfection 
of form of Gautier—his sentiment is always clear and graceful, 
and his manipulation of the language in rhyme and rhythm gives 
his verses a novelty of their own. 
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CHAPTER X. 


RESTRAINT. 
Anp Poissy ? 

After the child’s birth, the years slipped swiftly, though not 
always smoothly, by. Léon, who easily forgot, had very nearly 
succeeded in forgetting that desperate act of his, and the old 
count’s threat of the future. There were still, however, moments 
when it flashed upon him, and brought with it a sudden cloud of 
depression which he attributed to physical ailments. His wife, 
sure he was not ill, laughed at these fancies, but his mother, 
perhaps out of opposition, treated them seriously, until they 
generally ended in his laughing at himself. He spent a great 
deal of time out of doors, rising early, and going all over the 
estate, which, bit by bit, was being brought together again ; 
coming in to the eleven o’clock breakfast, and then out again, 
shooting, or fishing, or loitering about with Nathalie. If a new 
idea, a new invention, a new arrangement, attracted him, he was 
possessed by it, and could think and speak of nothing else. His 
neighbours smiled at his enthusiasms, but liked and excused him ; 
those who had blamed him in old days were vanquished by the 
sweetness of temper with which he accepted his new life, and 
by the unsuspected strength he had shown in renouncing the 
extravagances of Paris. 

His mother was almost content. Léon was all she had believed 
him, Poissy stood in its old position in the neighbourhood, and 
there was little Raoul, as dear, or dearer, than his father. As for 
Nathalie, as much as possible, she contrived to ignore her, and 
though Monsieur Bourget was a terrible man, he had the grace 
seldom to inflict himself upon them. 

It was Nathalie herself who was the most changed by the 
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years of her married life, or who gave that impression, for her 
character had not really changed, although it had developed. 
She had lost, early, a certain frank open-heartedness; she was 
reserved, with her mother and sisters-in-law extremely reserved. 
She never battled for her rights, and the household had almost 
ceased to remember that she possessed any.. But, in avoiding 
retorts, she had fallen into a habit of grave silence, which did not 
belong to her years, and of which Léon sometimes laughingly 
complained. 

“It doesn’t matter when we are alone,” he would say, “ but 
with others—I saw Madame de la Ferraye looking at you this 
afternoon and expecting you to take your part in the discussion.” 

She made a laughing excuse. 

“Dear, how should I? It was better not to expose my 
ignorance.” 

“You cram that little head of yours with all kinds of learned 
stuff, and then talk of ignorance! What makes you read so 
much?” 

“ Because I will not have Raoul ashamed of me.” 

Every now and then—not often and always suddenly—a gust 
of passion seemed to sweep through the mask under which she 
relentlessly hid her more spontaneous self. Such a gust had 
come now. Léon looked at her, amazed at the tone in which the 
words were spoken, concentrated will passionately pushing them 
forward, as if they carried a standard of rebellion. She never 
now complained to him, never invited a suggestion which should 
shape her conduct towards his mother and sisters, and though he 
was quite shrewd enough, if he had chosen, to perceive the slights 
which she had daily to endure, he preferred to shut his eyes and 
tell himself that, with him and the child, she was so happy as to 
be indifferent. Such a passionate outcry as this shook his easy- 
going reflections, and annoyed him. But he marched on silently, 
aware that she would soon curb her rebel tongue, with shame at 
its weakness. 

They were walking towards Poissy ; a fine rain had browned the 
road, and, falling on a sun-baked soil, sent up a pleasant smell of 
growing things. The sky was stormy, a sweet insistence of blue 
above changing in the west to pale mysterious green. Low down 
lay a horizontal flame-coloured line of clouds, broken by nearer 
drifts of dark grey, tattered and vapourish at the edges, and 
flecked with red. One small portion, rent from the rest, had 
drifted lightly across the blue above. Nathalie, fronting the 
sunset, with its level light on her face, looked a very noble 
woman. The lines had grown a little harder, but not one was 
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mean or weak. It was a face to which poor sinners would look 
for help, and never look in vain. Léon, glancing at it, felt its 
force, and began to speak, although he had resolved on silence. 

“ You can’t say, I’m sure, that I’ve ever been ashamed of you.” 

She turned, and her gravity melted into a lovely smile. 

“Ah, but Raoul is going to be much cleverer than you. If 
you doubt it, listen to my father. Besides, my friend,1 spoke 
hastily ; I did not really mean that he would ever be ashamed of 
his mother, but that it would be useful for him if I could help 
him in his work. For, wonderful as it seems, the monkey will 
have to work one day.” 

He had quickly forgotten the reproach he had made against her 
silence, for he was always more taken up with his own thoughts 
or actions than with those of others, and went on— 

“They want me to go over to dine with them to-morrow. And 
sleep.” 

“The la Ferrayes ?” 

“Yes; the préfet is due there, and two or three others. 
Madame de la Ferraye made a hundred apologies for not asking 
you. I forget why it was—no room, I think.” 

“T hope you accepted, Léon. It is my turn now to scold you, 
for I don’t think you are so sociable with your neighbours as you 
might be. Here you have nothing but women, women! It will 
do you good to be away from us for a little; indeed, I often wish 
you would run up to Paris for a few days. You must have many 
friends there.” 

“None, now. And I hate Paris,” said Léon sharply. 

“You puzzle me when you say that,” she returned, looking at 
him with a smile. “And as for friends, at any rate there must 
be that old Monsieur de Cadanet, whose name your mother 
suggested as Raoul’s second. Would it not please him if you 
were to pay him a visit?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“Well, go to the la Ferrayes then, and Raoul and I, we will 
do something to amuse ourselves, perhaps drive to Tours, and see 
my father. Happily those two love each other.” 

To say that Monsieur Bourget loved his grandson was not 
enough—he adored him. From the first moment when he had 
gazed, awestruck, at a small red contorted face, lying in the 
capacious arms of the nurse, his joy, his pride, his self-satisfaction 
had been almost beyond control. If his acquaintances had avoided 
him before, they fled from him now. To know that this true, 
actual, Beaudrillart, not Beaudrillart by grace of marriage, but by 
birth and actual right, was also his—Bourget’s—grandson, proved 
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sufficient to turn hig head, and lead him into extravagant follies. 
He looked at his daughter with reverence ; was she not the mother 
of this phoenix, this wonder? She was obliged to interfere to 
prevent him—he, Monsieur Bourget, who called himself to account 
for every penny he spent—from making perpetual presents to the 
nurse, and since she objected to the practice, he indulged himself 
by presenting his gifts by stealth, so delightful was it to him to 
sit down before his ledger and make an entry of moneys expended 
“on behalf of my grandson, the Baron Raoul de Beaudrillart.” 
As for the photograph of Poissy, words cannot describe the look 
with which he regarded it. Planted squarely in the pavement, 
his coarse broad hands clasped behind him, his legs a little apart, 
his solid head advanced as far as a short neck would allow, he 
would stand in rapt contemplation, knowing already every line of 
the windows, every fret of the tracery, but devouring them with 
his eyes, and utterly indifferent to the smiles and nudges of the 
passers-by. 

This worship satisfied him as well as a visit to the actual 
Poissy. Nathalie, in spite of objections raised at the chateau 
against the baby being so constantly taken to the town, was 
absolutely firm in driving him at least once a week to see his 
grandfather. Once persuaded of the right of an action, she was 
tenacious of purpose, and weekly the grey ponies rattled merrily 
along the narrow street to Monsieur Bourget’s door. This quite 
contented him, and though, by Léon’s desire, she now and then 
asked her father whether he would not drive back with her, she 
was always relieved when he declined. The little slights or 
sharp speeches to which he was subject there, stung her almost 
beyond endurance, even when he appeared absolutely impervious. 
Nothing that could be said to herself hurt like these vicarious stings. 

Oddly enough, he had grown either more indifferent, or less 
suspicious of neglect on her behalf since the birth of the boy. 
Before this he had evidently resented the attitude of Madame de 
Beaudrillart and her daughters, and at intervals shot out a 
question at Nathalie which she found it difficult to parry. But 
now, either he believed her position to be assured, or had con- 
centrated his thoughts upon his grandson, for he asked nothing 
awkward, and seemed profoundly careless of what was done at 
Poissy by its older inhabitants. They were, after all, only 
women, and of little importance compared with Nathalie’s child. 
It would have surprised them amazingly if they had realised the 
small account in which their béte noire held them. 

The pitched battle of the portrait had, through Léon’s skilful 
management, ended in a compromise. He became extremely full 
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of the idea, and did not rest until the painter on whom he had 
fixed his mind came down to Poissy. Monsieur Bourget had his 
way so far, though it displeased him that his daughter absolutely 
refused to be painted as he would have had her, resplendent in 
white satin. She insisted upon an every-day dress, the dress in 
which she generally walked with Léon, and she had her way, with 
the result that nothing could have been more charming. Com- 
promise also effected her entrance into the gallery, for, although 
Madame de Beaudrillart was as stubborn as Monsieur Bourget, 
Léon suggested that, in place of hanging, the portrait might lean 
against the wall, a position less assured, and—his mother satisfied 
herself—more humble. 

But, strangely enough, the boy’s birth, which had reconciled 
his grandfather to anything anomalous in his daughter’s position, 
produced a contrary effect upon Nathalie. Before the child 
arrived she had accepted the contemptuous treatment she received 
with philosophy, almost with indifference ; Léon’s love appeared 
sufficient to satisfy her, and she treated disagreeables lightly, as 
something of which she had already counted the cost. Now there 
was achange. The trivial galled. Madame de Beaudrillart was 
jealous of any influence which the young wife might have upon 
her son, and hitherto she had drawn aside with a smile, and 
been content to efface herself, but she no longer did this 
with ease. She resented the necessity. It seemed that she 
had fallen into the position of a mere plaything; that her 
husband liked her to walk with him, to laugh with him, that he 
found her pleasant to look at, but that when a cloud came between 
him and the sun, such a cloud as flung a shadow on his face now 
and then without visible reason, it was to his mother that he 
turned. His wife was strong enough to face facts and to meet 
them without repining or fretfulness. She never complained to 
her husband or her father. But she suffered. 

And she had lost illusions about Léon. She saw that he was 
weak, that his very sweetness of temper was often mere selfish- 
ness, and clinging to what was pleasant. She loved him as 
passionately as ever, but she wanted to keep her boy from the 
same faults, and it did not seem as if she would succeed. For 
she was sure that if ever man had been injured by his bringing 
up, Léon was that man, and here were all the same influences, 
and more, at work. Madame de Beaudrillart spoilt her grand- 
child outrageously. His father laughed at his naughtinesses, and 
even Monsieur Bourget could see in them nothing but an added 
charm. All the thwarting, all the reasoning, was left to the 
mother, forced often into strictness by the indulgence of others. 
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The boy had a fine nature, brave and true, but in him, too, the 
Beaudrillart will was already asserting itself, and Nathalie, 
looking at him, trembled and prayed. 

On the morning after the young baron’s departure for the la 
Ferrayes, there was a not infrequent scene in the breakfast-room. 
Raoul had been rude to his aunt Félicie, and his mother required 
him to say he was sorry. Madame de Beaudrillart at once 
remonstrated. 

“Tt is absurd to expect repentance from a baby. You weaken 
your authority by making sins out of such trifling matters. 
Come here, Raoul, and I will give you some melon.” 

“No,” said Nathalie, with a firm grasp of the delinquent ; “ you 
will pardon me, madame, but Raoul knows that he must do 
what I have told him.” 

“ Ne veuw pas,” said the small rebel, standing stiff and resolute. 

“Pray don’t let us have a scene,” said Félicie nervously. “I 
assure you, Nathalie, that I am not in the least vexed with him.” 

“ But I am,” said her sister-in-law, trying to smile. “ Raoul, 
your aunt Félicie is very kind; will you go and kiss her, and say 
you are sorry?” 

He hesitated, made a step towards her, and caught sight of his 
grandmother, smiling and signing to him with her head to come 
for the melon. With a laugh of gleeful mischief he broke from 
his mother, rushed to Madame de Beaudrillart, cried out again, 
“ Ne veux pas,” and buried his round black head in her lap. 

“Let him alone, Nathalie,” said his grandmother, delightedly. 
“He has found sanctuary.” 

From her! With a pang at her heart, Madame Léon showed 
no trace of ill-temper. She followed, however, and lifted him, 
now kicking and crimson, in her strong young arms. Madame 
de Beaudrillart looked much displeased. 

“A storm about absolutely nothing!” she exclaimed. “The 
child would have been perfectly good if he had been let alone.” 

“When he is good, he shall come back,” said his mother 
calmly, carrying him out of the room. 

“ Ridiculous!” cried Madame de Beaudrillart, as they vanished. 

“It is just the way to spoil his temper,” Claire remarked, 
adding seltzer-water to her white wine. “ But Nathalie delights 
in a scene; and in insisting upon her own authority.” 

“Poor darling! And he will think I was the cause of it all,” 
cried Félicie. “I must find something for him, to make up.” 

“A medal,” suggested Claire. “Iam sure you have a drawer 
full.” 


“Not for playthings,” Félicie said reproachfally. “If he might 
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wear one always, now, it would make me really happy, but Nathalic 
is so unsympathetic in those matters, that I could not trust to her 
seeing that it was firmly secured. And as likely as not, that 
dreadful Monsieur Bourget might say something irreverent if he 
discovered that it hung round the dear child’s neck.” 

“He will never believe that you are not deaf,” her sister 
remarked with a laugh. 

“Thank Heaven, he does not come here often,” acknowledged 
Madame de Beaudrillart. “I must say I feel grateful to him for 
his forbearance. By the way, I have received a letter this morning, 
and I see there is another for Léon, announcing the death of old 
Monsieur de Cadanet.” 

“Really? A cousin, is he not?” 

“A distant cousin ; and Léon once was under a certain obligation 
to him.” 

“Ah,” said Claire, “at that time when there was such a panic 
as to Léon’s affairs? I begin to understand. So it was Monsieur 
de Cadanet who came to the rescue? Félicie, will you kindly pass 
the fruit.” 

“He had good reason for doing so,” returned her mother. “You 
know, or perhaps you don’t know, that he was under great obliga- 
tions to your father, so that he could not very well have refused. 
And I do not fancy that he behaved very graciously, for Léon does 
not speak of him with warmth. However—he did his duty, and 
he is dead.” 

Félicie bent her head, and murmured a little prayer for the 
repose of the soul of Monsieur de Cadanet. When she had finished, 
Claire said as she peeled a pear— 

“His death is not likely to make much difference to us—ah, 
here is Raoul! Come to me, treasure!” 

“One moment,” interposed Nathalie firmly. She led the little 
boy to Félicie. ‘ Now, dear Raoul.” 

“ Ne veux pas,” whispered Claire in his ear, with a laugh. 

He looked at her, and glanced at his mother. 

“Tm sorry, but I’m not very sorry, aunt Félie.” Then he threw 
his arms round Nathalie’s neck. ‘“ Will that do? Shall we go to 
Tours, and may I have the reins ?” 

Madame de Beaudrillart said hastily— 

“Not Tours again, I hope. It really is not at all good for the 
child to pass so much of his time in the close streets of a town. 
Pray, for once, leave him with us. I know, too, that they have 
fever there.” 

“His grandfather expects to see him every week,” replied 
Nathalie, in a quiet tone. 
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Madame de Beaudrillart hated to hear Monsieur Bourget called 
his “ grandfather.” 

“That may be,” she said, “ but I think my wishes might also be 
respected. Raoul, would you not rather remain here, and let Jean 
drive you?” 

“No,” said Raoul sturdily. ‘And I shall go to Tours, because 
mother promised.” 

“Ah, it is a pity your mother spoils you,” said Madame de 
Beaudrillart rising, and looking displeased. “May I ask when 
you start ?” 


: At once,” Nathalie answered, “so as to be at home when Léon 
arrives,” 

“T shall want him to walk with me.” 

“Certainly, madame.” As her mother-in-law left the room, 
Madame Léon took up her husband’s letters, which lay on the table. 

“Such a black border!” she remarked, looking at one of them. 
“ These letters of announcement always give one a shiver.” 

“That need not at any rate, for it does not concern you,” said 
Claire carelessly. “I suppose you have scarcely heard of old 
Monsieur de Cadanet, in Paris ?” 

“Léon and I were speaking of him only yesterday. Is he dead?’’ 

“So it seems. By the way, if Léon had been at home, perhaps 
he would have run up for the funeral.” 

“Tt appears as if it would require a great deal to drag Léon to 
Paris,” Nathalie remarked, smiling. 

“Perhaps, my dear, he has never informed you of the reasons he 
has to avoid it.” 

Her sister-in-law coloured. 

“No,” she said, “he never speaks of his life there.” 

“And such a good wife asks no questions! Well, I have often 
wished to go there myself.” 

“Oh, you are quite extraordinary, Claire!” said Félicie, shudder- 
ing. ‘ When Paris is such a wicked place!” 

“T believe I should like to see a little of the wickedness, and 
judge for myself,” Claire announced as she followed her mother out 
of the room. 

When Nathalie and her boy reached Monsieur Bourget’s house, 
he had already been more than once to the door to see if they were 
coming, although he would not have acknowledged it for worlds. 
He professed great surprise at their appearing, for by an estab- 
lished fiction they were never expected on the days when they 
arrived, and by another fiction it was supposed to be an extra- 


ordinary fact that Raoul should have been allowed to drive in with 
his mother. 
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Monsieur Bourget would stand, thumbs in button-holes, and look 
up and down with a pride which cannot be described. 

“Ta, ta, ta, and this is our baby!” he would say, pursing his 
lips. “Only the other day he was tied into his chair, and here, 
if you please, he is driving with his mamma like a gentleman! 
The times march, upon my word!” 

By this time Raoul would have plunged his hands into his 
grandfather’s pocket. 

“Softly, softly, what now?” and, aside to his daughter, “ He 
grows more of a Beaudrillart every day. What he will have, he 
will, one can see it in everything. Now then, little robber, little 
brigand, what are you stealing from your poor grandfather ?” 

And with a shout of delight, his dark eyes sparkling with 
mischief, Raoul would extract a whip, or a top, or a packet of 
chocolates, and run round the room, chased by Monsieur Bourget 
with terrific show of indignation. Later on, another ceremony 
was observed, which Nathalie herself always suggested, having 
discovered the pleasure it afforded to her father. All three would 
set forth for a walk through the streets of Tours, Monsieur Bourget 
with his grandson by his side. The ostensible reason for the pro- 
menade was that Raoul should see the shops, and to this end they 
walked up and down the streets for half an hour. Monsieur 
Bourget did not, at these times, stop to converse with any of his 
friends, but he took care that they should see him, passed and 
repassed the café and his other most usual haunts, and would have 
been greatly disappointed had he not met Leroux, Docteur 
Mathurin, and at least one of the principal officials. If they went 
into the Cathedral, where Raoul liked to look at the tomb of the 
little prince and princess with their watching angels, he would 
even make the concession of lifting him up to dip his small fingers 
into the stoup for holy water. Then, while Nathalie knelt and 
prayed—little knowing, poor soul, how much, at that very moment, 
her prayers were needed !—the two would wander off into quiet 
corners, Raoul putting questions which his grandfather treasured 
jealously, to be repeated with shaking shoulders to the impatient 
Leroux. ; 

“He must have an answer for everything,” Monsieur Bourget 
would declare, and Leroux, who, as a father, suffered under the not 
unusual infliction himself, was expected to express amazement. 

After this, it was necessary to stand in front of the Cathedral, 
and scatter crumbs, brought for the purpose, to the pigeons; re- 
turning by way of the Rue Royale, that Monsieur Bourget might 
be certain Raoul had not forgotten how Balzac was born in 

number 39. Raoul knew it as well as his grandfather, by this 
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but he would pretend forgetfulness, in order to have his memory 
jogged by chocolates. 

On this day the round was shorter, as Madame Léon wished to 
be at home early to meet her husband. 

“He will hear of the death of an old cousin,” she said, knowing 
her father’s interest in all Beandrillart affairs. ‘ Monsieur de 
Cadanet. I believe he was very old, but I do not think there had 
been any news sent of his illness, so that I do not suppose it was 
expected.” 

“Ah,” said Monsieur Bourget, “Cadanet! Yes. A branch. 
His grandmother was a Beaudrillart. Have they said much about 
it at Poissy ?” 

“ Not to me,” she replied briefly. ‘Léon, you know, is absent.”’ 

“Tt is too far off, probably, for Raoul to benefit,” remarked his 
grandfather, gazing at him. “If he could have seen him now! 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart should have taken him there on a visit.” 

“It might have been only another to spoil him,” she said with 
a laugh, capturing her son as he was thumping upon the table 
with both fists. 

“Pooh, you are a fidget! He gets no spoiling here. I dare say 
those women at Poissy don’t know how a boy should be treated. 
Let him hammer. The table is solid. You lose your authority 
by always scolding. Come here, Raoul, and tell me how the pony 
goes? And Jean? Does he do what you tell him?” 

Driving back that afternoon, Nathalie reflected, as she reflected 
often, on the difficulties which lay about the bringing up of her 
little son. Indulged on all sides, with the strong family will 
quite ready to develop itself, it seemed as if his path was to be 
strewn with rose-leaves. She had absolutely no one to help her, 
except Jacques Charpentier, Jean’s father, an honest sensible man, 
devoted to the family, and no less so to Madame Léon. When 
Raoul was with him, his mother was at ease. With his grand- 
mother and aunts, she was sure that they often indulged the boy 
out of opposition to her. His father hated disturbance of any sort, 
and found it easier to laugh than to rebuke. All the training was 
left to her; her own father, usually sensible, here was weak; and, 
in fact, it was who should gain his love by yielding. Happily, as 
yet, Raoul adored his mother, and as she thought of this she 
blamed herself for her misgivings. 

She told herself, with a sigh, that she was a very happy woman. 
And afterwards she stared back at that sigh with amazement at 
her ignorant discontent. 

Léon received the news of Monsieur de Cadanet’s death in silence, 
which was unusual. He answered Claire’s question whether he 
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would have gone to the funeral, briefly in the negative, and was 
leaving the room when his mother detained him to say in a low 
voice— 

“Tt will make no difference to you?” 

“No. But it might have.” 

“Who will have his money ?” 

“T imagine he will leave all he can to one Monsieur Charles 
Lemaire, his wife’s nephew.” 

“Ah, well! Iam glad things were settled before there could be 
any complications.” 

Léon, who was pale, went out of the room without answer- 
ing her. 


Cuarter XI. 
THE FIRST BLOW. 


Ir was two days after this that Madame Léon came in from the 
garden by the outer stone staircase which led to her own room. 
Although it was only autumn, a chilly wind was blowing, and 
there was a threat of rain in the air. At the foot of the staircase 
she met Félicie, coming so much more quickly than usual round a 
corner, that she was breathless. 

“ Ah, Nathalie,” she cried, with a sudden access of cordiality, 
“at last! I have been searching everywhere for you.” 

“They sent up in a hurry because old Antoine has cut his hand. 
You wanted me?” 

“Yes, indeed. I want you to talk to Léon, and to make him 
hear reason. Such an opportunity has not offered itself for years, 
and I am terribly anxious lest—unless we can persuade him that 
it is not only right and proper, but of the very greatest import- 
ance—he should suffer it to slip. If Madame Lemballe steps in 
before us—and I know she talks of it—it will be disgraceful, 
absolutely disgraceful! I hope that you will go to him at once, 
and, above all, impress upon him that it is not a matter to laugh 
about, and that he must take the precaution of acting without 
hesitation. Claire has said something to him, but not enough.” 

Such an appeal did not altogether surprise Nathalie, for when 
Félicie could not reach her brother by means of her mother or 
sister, she turned to his wife. And she guessed that the excite- 
ment in her manner was connected with some project for the parish, 
or perhaps a new biretta for the curé. She asked, smiling— 
“What is it?” 

“ Why, of course that he should come here; it is quite astonish- 
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ing that Léon should not see the necessity of it for himself!” 
continued Félicie, too eager to offer explanation. ‘“ Everyone in 
the neighbourhood knows that Poissy is the proper place, and if an 
invitation is not sent, no one will believe it possible that we can 
have shown such neglect; they will only suppose that for some 
reason or other we were not thought worthy of the honour. 
Figure to yourself whether such an idea will be agreeable for us! 
And with the boy and all, and the importance to him, I should 
certainly have expected you to be the first to urge Léon to take a 
serious view of the matter.” 

“But you have not told me what the matter is?” 

Félicie stared. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know?” 

“T have not even an idea.” 

“ Astonishing! Why didn’t you ask? I should have told you 
the first thing, if I had not gathered from your manner that you 
knew all about it already. I thought of course that everyone had 
heard, only sometimes—excuse me, Nathalie—you do not seem to 
take in what we all talk about. Exactly what I want you to do 
is to see that Léon sends an invitation, and it would be better for 
me to write it, because then I should take care that it was worded 
properly. You understand?” 

“T understand that you wish to write an invitation in Léon’s 
name, but to whom—to whom? Is it, for example, to the President 
of the Republic ?” 

Félicie exclaimed indignantly. 

“The President! As if I should ever consent to Léon’s inviting 
him! We have had a queen at Poissy ——” 

“Not a very respectable one, was she?” inquired Nathalie 
wickedly. 

“Nathalie! I believe in your heart you are a radical. It all 
comes from your reading those dreadful books. And Iam sure you 
will just speak to Léon as if it were a matter of no consequence, 
instead of pointing out to him seriously how much depends on it.” 

She was almost crying, and Madame Léon hastened to re-assure 
her. 

“Well, then,” she said, only half mollified, “there is to be a 
Home opened in about six weeks’ time at Douay, and our Bishop 
has promised to attend. They will gather from all parts; it will 
be a magnificent function, and beyond a doubt his Grandeur should 
be invited to come here for it.” 

“ Ab,” said Nathalie, thoughtfully, “he is a good man, is he 
not?” 

“A good man!” Félicie repeated in amazement; “ what extra- 
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ordinary questions you ask! The very fact that he is monseigneur 
might tell you so much, I should think!” 

“But it does not,” said Madame Léon in a quiet voice. ‘“ My 
father did not like the Bishop of N——, or the Bishop of X——. 
But this one, our Bishop, he said had always tried to do his duty. 
I hope Léon may invite him. I should think he ought. Shall I 
go now and ask him?” 

Dearly would Félicie have loved to have expatiated upon the sin 
of venturing to criticise a bishop, even perhaps of praising him in 
such measured terms, but her burning desire at the present moment 
was to ensure an invitation being sent in time, and to obtain this 
she choked down her resentment. 

“Tf you will be so good,” she said stiffly, and Nathalie, glad of 
an opportunity of pleasing her sister-in-law, ran lightly up the 
stone staircase to the baleony which clung to an angle of the house. 
She pushed open the window, meaning to go in search of her 
husband, but to her surprise saw him standing in the room with 
his back towards her, his head bent, and his hand on the table. 
He did not even turn round as she came in, and she rallied him 
upon his preoccupation. 

“Come back from your thoughts, for I am the bearer of a very 
important request from Félicie.” 

He turned, with an attempt at a laugh, but the laugh was so 
forced that it frightened her. 

“Léon! What isit? Has anything happened ?—Raoul!” 

“Happened! Foolish child, what should happen? Raoul is 
with his grandmother. I came here because—because it was the 
shortest way to the terrace, and then—well, then, I imagine I fell 
into a dream.” 

She was standing in front of him, her hands on his shoulders, 
her steadfast eyes fastened upon his face. She was no longer 
frightened, but she was uneasy, though she smiled. 

“No, my friend. You came here because it was the shortest 
way to your wife, and because you have something on your mind 
which you desire to share with her.” 

A change swept over his face, and for an instant, written there, 
she saw misery, longing, and hunted fear. The next moment 
they had vanished, and he answered with his usual lightness— 

“Now it is you who dream. Do you not know that I avoid 
bringing worries to you, who represent my sunshine?” 

“If there is any use in sunshine it is to disperse clouds,” she 
answered gravely. He looked down, and said impatiently— 

“It is nothing. Merely an impertinent letter which arrived 
this morning, and annoyed me a good deal; but I have talked it 
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over with my mother, and have written the necessary answer. 
So now, little fidget, you know everything.” 

She hesitated before she answered. 

“Do you mean that the annoyance is at an end?” 

“How can I tell? I hope so—certainly I hope so,” he said, 
still hurriedly. 

She dropped her hands and turned away, then came back with 
a heightened colour in her cheeks. 

“ Léon, I do not think I can bear it any longer.” 

“Bear it? Bear what?” There was genuine amazement in 
his tone. 

“Being shut out of so much of your life. Oh, you are good to 
me, I am not denying that; there is nothing I asked for which I 
believe you would not try to give me, except this — the one thing 
for which Ihunger. Do you not understand that I am not a child? 
I am your wife, the mother of your son. You tell me that you 
love me, yet only treat me as a plaything. When sorrow or anxiety 
comes you turn to your mother, and I—I, who should be the 
nearest and the dearest, am not so much as allowed to know what 
is troubling you. Dear, this should not be. Do you know that 
when you do this, out of your love—oh, yes, out of your love, and 
wish to spare me—you are putting me to cruel dishonour? Are 
we not man and wife—one? Your sorrow is my sorrow, your lot 
is my lot; if there is anything you must suffer, I have the right 
4o claim to suffer with you. Léon, up to this time I have been 
but half your wife, and what I say is true. I cannot bear it any 
longer. I claim my right.” 

She stood before him, her earnest eyes fixed upon his face, and 
her voice trembling a little as she spoke. He tried to look at her, 
but his eyes fell before the frank honesty which he found in hers, 
and he turned pale. When he spoke, his voice even sounded 
slightly sullen. 

“ Nathalie—I give you my word—you don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

“T know what I am asking for. Let me see the letter which 
has vexed you.” ; 

“Oh, woman, woman! And after having always assured my 
mother that you were free from the vice of curiosity!” he said, 
trying to recover his lightness. 

“This is not curiosity,” she replied quietly. He broke away, 
and came back. 

“See here, Nathalie, be reasonable! Remember that all these 
years we have been very happy 

And then she interrupted him with her hand raised, with a 
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strange, almost fierce, ring in her voice which he had never heard 
before. 
“T have not.” 
He stared at her blankly. 
“You have not! Great Heavens, what are you saying?” 
“T am saying the truth at last—the truth which you have 
never consented to hear,” she cried passionately. ‘“ Has it been 
happiness to live here, do you suppose, looked down upon and 
scorned by your mother and sisters? Because I have held my 
tongue that you might not have your life marred too, because I 
have gone my way silently, do you believe, do you know me so 
little as to believe, that I have not felt? What sort of position do 
I hold in this house, this great chiteau of Poissy, of which my 
father thinks so much? They treat me as an inferior, you as if I 
were a child.” Her voice changed, trembled again. “I could have 
borne it all—yes, all, if it had not been for that; but that—that 
has been almost insupportable. To have no part in your graver 
life; to be left, when anything fretting came to you, for your 
mother! I have tried to be just, I have indeed. I think of myself 
and Raoul. I do not begrudge her her rights, nor wish to shut her 
out from sharing whatever comes to you; but I—I, too, ought to 
be admitted, and until you take me as God meant you to take me, 
your wife for sorrow as well as for joy, your wife, and not only 
your playfellow, do not talk of me as happy, nor imagine that you 
can make me so.” 

Poor Nathalie! It was the outpouring of her heart. The words 
rushed swiftly with a force which told how long they had been held 
back, yet were quite free from any sting of bitterness, There lay, 
indeed, in the appeal a depth of sad tenderness, to which Léon’s 
affectionate temper could not be insensible. His easy shallow 
nature was as much moved as was possible, and he felt remorse, 
although he sbrank from frank explanation of the reasons which 
had stood in the way of admitting her to his confidence, for they 
did not belong to a wish to spare his wife, but to a desire to 
remain in the position where she had placed him. He had no 
inclination to step down from his throne. He kissed her, and said 
uneasily— 

“T believe you are right. Well, where shall I begin? How far 
am I to go back?” 

She made a sweeping movement with her hands. “The past is 
past. Begin to-day. The letter. I can see that you are really 
troubled about it, though you only called it impertinent.” 

“Well, it is true that it is more—it is threatening.” 

“Threatening ?” slipping her hand into his arm. 
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“There is a certain Charles Lemaire, a very disagreeable fellow, 
whom I detest. Have I ever spoken of him?” 

“ Never.” 

“It appears that he has inherited a good deal of Monsieur de 
Cadanet’s wealth, to which, as far as 1 am concerned, he is very 
welcome, if only However, the letter is from him.” 

She was so anxious to understand, to avoid annoying him by 
questions, and, as it were, to take advantage of the confidence for 
which she had pleaded, that, breathing quickly, she only nodded in 
answer. Butshe kept her eyes fixed cn his face, and he looked away. 

“T suppose his head is turned by his good fortune, or he has 
got hold of some mare’s nest or other, for he declares that a letter 
which was going to him from the old count—years ago—somehow 
miscarried, and—and he does me the honour to accuse me of 
having made away with it. Pleasant, isn’t it?” 

Her face changed. Its lines unstiffened, and she laughed gaily. 

“ And this has been troubling you? Oh, Léon!” 

Something in her absolute faith affected Monsieur de Beau- 
drillart strangely. His voice shook as he answered— 

“In spite of the hard things you have been saying, you would 
not then credit it of your poor Léon ?” 

“Take care, monsieur! It shows me that my hard things are 
well justified, for if you had told me at once, I should have made 
you see the absurdity of suffering yourself to be annoyed by such 
an insignificant matter. This Monsieur Charles Lemaire, has he, 
then, taken leave of his senses ?” 

“He hates me.” 

“ Well, he must be at his wits’ end for a way of venting his spite. 
My friend, you are not seriously vexed? I can only laugh. Pray, 
does he inform you what was in this fabulous letter ?” 

Léon hesitated. 

“A large cheque.” 

“Better and better,” she cried, still laughing. ‘“ Robber! 
Ought I not to be terribly alarmed? How little J have known of 
your true character! Seriously, Léon, how have you answered 
this impertinent? Now that you have made me happy by ad- 
mitting me to your confidence, I am never going to be shut out 
again. You will find that I must know all.” 

His fingers drummed on the table with an uneasiness which in 
her new contentment she did not realise. 

“You don’t show much sympathy with my annoyance.” 

“Oh!” she cried, suddenly grave. “But, dear Léon, no one 
who knew you could treat it as anything but a silly joke. You 
don’t really expect us to take it seriously ?” 
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Silent at first, he said at last— 

“Tt was not intended for a joke, and I think any man who had 
such an accusation sprung upon him would naturally be a good 
deal disgusted.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said readily, “ disgusted at the folly. I can quite 
understand your anger at its insolence, but you can’t really fret 
yourself over what is so obviously absurd.” 

He looked at her and his face lightened. “ You are right, chirie. 
I need not worry myself over a foolish piece of spite which no one 
in their senses would believe.” 

“ Now you are reasonable,” cried his wife gaily. 

“ And you?” he retorted, putting his arm round her, and draw- 
ing her to the window, “you are yourself again? What did all 
that talk mean about your not being happy? I assure you I did 
not know you, you looked so fierce!” 

“It meant the truth,” she acknowledged in a low voice; “ but it 
is going to be different, for from this day I am to share your 
troubles, and that is all I want. I bore it at first, because—well, 
because I felt you did not know me very well; you might have 
loved me, yet thought I was foolish and untrustworthy. But, by- 
and-by, as years rolled on, and you treated me in the same manner, 
I became miserable, for I thought, ‘If he does not know now, 
perhaps he will never know,’ and it was a dreadful thing for me 
to reflect that you did not trust me. I felt it was very hard, and 
the more so because it was so different with me. I trusted you 
entirel ‘ 

He made a sudden start from her side. “Oh, my God!” he 
exclaimed sharply. 

“What is it?” she said, distressed. “Do you dislike my 
telling you all this? But I want you to understand what made 
me so unhappy, and I assure you it was only the absence of 
confidence. Now all is going to be so different that I feel as if I 
should never be unhappy again. As for your sisters—oh, and that 
reminds me that I came the bearer of a very important message 
from Félicie.” She made a solemn face. 

“Does she want money? Let her have it,” said Léon, very 
quickly. “I have never begrudged money for the church or the 
poor, have I?” 

“Never,” returned his wife with surprise. “But this is an 
invitation to be given. The bishop is coming to open the new 
Home at Douay, and Félicie longs that you should ask him here. 
I think she is right, don’t you?” 

“Yes, yes, certainly ask him.” He spoke with the same almost 
feverish haste. “ When is it? I will write.” 
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“Make Félicie happy by letting her write in your name. She 
is dreadfully afraid that you may omit some formality.” 

She had expected more difficulty, for the young baron was 
averse from giving ceremonious invitations. The presence of 
strangers bored him, and he had sometimes almost vexed his 
mother by his dislike to exercising the hospitality which she 
considered due to his position. But it was quite true that he never 
refused and seldom laughed at Félicie’s appeals for money, although 
Nathalie fancied they must often have seemed to him, as to her, 
to be rather fanciful than necessary. Now he was so desirous to 
carry out his sister’s wishes that he begged her to go at once to 
set her mind at rest. , 

Félicie was sitting on a projecting step watching a lizard; she 
jumped up and came towards Nathalie, all her little features astir 
with anxiety. 

“Well?” she called out. 

‘Léon is quite ready,” said Madame Léon, happily. “ Write 
your letter, and he will copy it, or do anything you like.” 

“Thanks!” cried Félicie, clasping her hands rapturously. 
“You were so long, that I trembled.” 

“Oh, he did not even hesitate, but there was something else 
which had to be discussed first.” 

“Yes, mamma said he was annoyed about a letter, but I forgot 
to tell you. Do you know you area strange person? You look 
quite happy over monseigneur’s coming.” 

“IT am happy, very happy,” said Nathalie, smiling at her, 
“though it has nothing to do with monseigneur. Félicie, I am 
afraid that poor Henri Leblanc is in a bad way. He looks 
terribly ill.” 

Her sister-in-law’s face stiffened. 

“T have a very poor opinion of Henri. The abbé says he can 
make nothing of him, and his politics are a disgrace to the 
village.” 

“But if he is ill?” 

“Tt may bring him to a better mind.” 

“Whatever he is,” cried Nathalie warmly, “the poor man might 
certainly have something to help him back to health. Might I 
not ask for some soup ?” 

“Tt would displease my mother very much. You had better not 
interfere about the people, for naturally you don’t know them as 
we do, and it is the most worthless who appeal to you. That old 
Antoine!” 

Happily, Félicie’s little narrownesses always ended by amusing 
her sister-in-law. The idea that a man’s opinions should stand in 
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the way of having his hurts dressed was so comical that she began 
to laugh; and as for Henri, she made up her mind that her father 
should get him into the ‘hospital at Tours. She had always money 
enough, too, for anything on which she had set her heart, for she 
never spent on herself the allowance that was hers. It was part 
of the bowrgeoise nature, as Madame de Beaudrillart often remarked, 
to find it almost impossible to spend money without fear of waste, 
and without regarding waste as sin. Madame de Beaudrillart and 
her daughters had been economical from the good sense which 
adapts itself to circumstances, never from actual inclination. 
Nathalie really had the inclination, and was thrifty by nature. 
Even her father, personally so as much as any Frenchman of his 
class, was annoyed with her for not, as he said, adopting notions 
better suited to the Beaudrillarts, and finding pleasure in 
spending. 

Besides, she was so happy this morning that small vexations 
could not touch her. There had been a sore struggle in her heart 
these last years, and aching sadness at which no one had ever 
guessed. It looked out of her honest eyes sometimes, but there 
was no one to read it, for even the man who loved her best had 
not given her the love which is unselfish enough to decipher signs, 
and it was the blank hopeless wall which her heart had found in 
his which had caused her trouble. Now it was surely down. 
She had planted her first step on its ruins, she saw herself safely 
entrenched in the citadel within, which the greatness of her own 
love made her yet think of as a place infinitely more sacred and 
satisfying than it was. 

She went away into the garden to dream of her new bliss by 
herself. The day was gloomy but quiet, and as she walked the 
rush of the river over its pebbly shoals came up to her ears. 
Down below, in the level, the vines hung, all but ready for the 
vintage, and women in great sabots and white caps clattered across 
the bridge. Behind, Poissy stood, grey and grave, in its nest of 
thick foliaged trees. But on Nathalie’s face the light of love was 
shining, the light of faithful tender love. There was not a hard 
line left round her mouth, though, before this, it had seemed as if 
suffering had begun to grave them. The sweet nobility of her 
eyes was undisturbed, the youth of her face had reappeared. She 
cared little enough about the women at the chateau, strong-willed 
yet petty, less for the slights which came from them through the 
household ; the kingdom she wanted was her husband’s love, that 
divine gift which, in spite of imperfection, in spite, alas, often, of 
the worthlessness of the giver, is the crown of a woman’s life. 

Yet, as she walked along in her new happiness, she gauged Léon 
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very fairly. She did not expect him to rise to heroic heights. 
She knew as well as anyone that he was self-pleasing, often 
morally weak, shirking what was unpleasant to the extent of often 
shutting his eyes and ears. But she loved him. She had credited 
him at first with finer qualities, these had dropped from his figure, 
but she had not loved him less for loss of them. His carelessness 
had often hurt her, his reserve had nearly broken her heart, and 
through all her own love had never wavered, but held him, held him 
up perforce. 

She said no more to him about the letter, fearful of frightening 
away his new-born confidence, and Léon himself seemed to have 
forgotten it. He displeased his mother by his smiles, his looks, at 
Nathalie. And when night came, and restless Raoul had been 
disposed of, husband and wife strolled out together. They went 
down to the bridge, and stood facing the western sky. The river 
ran dark under their feet, overhead spread black night, with here 
and there a faint gleam of stars, and the slender crescent of a new 
moon. A wind rustled through the low trees, a red light flung 
itself from a cottage door, and somebody stumbled out and across 
the bridge. 

“Qld Antoine,” said Léon, when he had passed. 

“Impossible! He had really a bad accident to-day, lost a good 
deal of blood, and was feverish.” 

“ And now he has been drinking in honour of the occasion. He 
it was, I assure you.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Nathalie. She added, with a laugh, “Do not 
tell Félicie!” 





CuarTer XII. 


BLANK! 





Onty Léon’s power of letting troubles slip from him as readily as 
water trickles from a duck’s back, enabled him to go about the 
estate as if to-day were the same as yesterday. He had, however, 
bad moments when he was alone, or when the thought which 
dogged his footsteps, caught him by the throat. 

The letter, it need scarcely be said, had come from Charles 
Lemaire. It was not long, but every word fell like the lash of an 
avenging fate. During the last illness of Monsieur de Cadanet, 
he said, it had come to his knowledge that a letter directed to and 
designed for him had been stopped onits way by Monsieur Léon 
de Beaudrillart, and the contents—a large sum—abstracted. 
Reluctance to bring disgrace upon a family with whom he was 
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connected had, no doubt, caused Monsieur de Cadanet to abstain 
from taking proceedings, but the writer not being bound by such 
considerations, did not consider himself at liberty to condone a 
felony, added to which he was the person who had been the direct 
loser. Monsieur de Cadanet was aware of his intentions to 
commence proceedings. He had, however, implored him to give 
the baron Léon one chance of restitution of the two hundred 
thousand francs, hence this letter. He awaited an answer before 
taking further steps, and had the honour to remain, etc., etc. 

When it reached him, Léon was sitting smoking in a room 
leading out of the hall, where he was in the habit of transacting 
business with his tenants, for he had never either re-instated 
Monsieur Georges or engaged another intendant. He had good 
business capabilities, and it rather pleased him to exercise them, 
to Monsieur Bourget’s great satisfaction. He was in particularly 
good spirits, for with the death of Monsieur de Cadanet the un- 
easiness which every now and then haunted him had passed away. 
He had not feared legal proceedings, he had never feared them 
after the first two or three days, and,if he had, his repayment 
would have relieved him of all dread. But he had had a fear lest 
some imprudent word of the old count might have betrayed him, 
and it was a great relief to him tobe no more haunted with this 
anxiety. He opened his letters with a laughing remark to Jacques 
Charpentier who brought them. 

The man had put them down, and gone to the window to draw 
back the muslin curtains. When he returned he started at the 
grey pallor of his young master’s face. The baron was sitting 
where he had left him, his elbows on the table, and his eyes fixed 
with a look which could be only described as that of horror on the 
letter which he held with shaking hands. Jacques was an old 
servant, devoted to the Beaudrillarts, and absolutely trustworthy. 
He said at once— 

“ Monsieur has had bad news? Shall I call Madame Léon?” 

He made a shuddering sign of refusal. 

“Can I do anything? Monsieur knows he may depend on me.” 

Léon stretched out his hand—even at this moment the little 
action was full of kindly grace— 

“You are a good fellow, Jacques. Say nothing. I have had 
a blow.” 

He sent him away, and sat thinking, trying to collect his senses, 
and to decide how to meet the attack, so unexpectedly terrible and 

beyond everything that he could have feared. It had never 
entered his head that his payment could be disputed; what did it 
mean? Even if the stroke had come from the old count it would 
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not have been so menacing ; but that Charles Lemaire, always, he 
was certain, his enemy, should be on the track, and should, 
apparently, be wielding such a terrible weapon, was at first sight 
overwhelming. Then he had to reflect how much he should tell 
his mother. The letter itself was too precise, too exact in its 
revelations, for him to venture to show it; he must destroy it, and 
let it be supposed that in his first indignant rage he had torn it 
up. He suited the action to the thought, and as he raged at the 
morsels, wondered he had kept his fingers off them so long. It 
was almost as if by such action he had succeeded in strangling the 
monstrous accusation; he flung the last atoms from him with a 
groan of relief. Here the buoyancy of his nature came to his aid. 
Such a stroke could not fall, it would not be permitted, it would 
be a crime against the eternal justice. Its impossibility pacified 
him, its sinfulness made his own deed look innocent ; he stood, the 
mark, the victim, of calumny, and the dignity of martyrdom 
soothed him into assurance. 

In this more endurable mood he flung away his cigar and went 
to find his mother. She kept the reins of the house firmly in her 
own grasp, and had just been looking into the great presses with 
old Nanon to make sure that no moth was fretting the linen. 

“Ah, Léon,” she said, “I wanted to see you. The wood is 
getting low. And Nanon thinks it would not be a bad plan to 
get a few Cochins for the poultry yard. What do you say?” 

Her son stood reflecting. 

“TI don’t believe that you much like Cochins? Still they are 
useful, and we need not have too many.” 

“Clumsy creatures. But if Nanon has set her whole heart on 
them——. Just as you think best, mother, I can’t give my mind 
to it to-day ; other things are too worrying.” 

“Has Pichot been making difficulties about his rent? Some- 
times I think that if you could get a good intendant, and not an 
incapable like Monsieur Georges, you might be spared many 
annoyances.” 

Léon flung himself into a chair with a groan, and stretched 
his legs. 

“Tcan do with them, but this—this is shameful! What do 
you say to a rascally relation of Monsieur de Cadanet writing to 
blackmail me about a letter of his which he avows I took ?” 

He spoke chokingly. It was difficult to put it into words. 
Madame de Beaudrillart smiled. 

“A little startling, certainly! But in these days it appears one 
must be prepared for anything. Does he pretend that the letter 
was worth anything to you?” 
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“Oh, yes, money. A big sum, which he suggests I should 
hand over.” 

“Of course there would be that demand—there always is. I 
should like to see how he puts it.” 

“Ah,” Léon exclaimed hurriedly, “I tore the letter up! Its 
insolence enraged me so much!” 

“Naturally. Well, I imagine you will not give him the satis- 
faction of taking any notice of his attempt. It is always better 
to say nothing about such a matter, and simply to ignore it. I 
believe there are wretches who make a profession of trying to 
extort money by getting hold of some forgotten trifle, and magni- 
fying it until they manage to frighten weak-spirited persons. 
Probably your friend is one of the tribe.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart had a heap of linen before her; she 
lifted one piece after the other, and laid it on one side, mechani- 
cally counting. 

“‘T know the man,” muttered Léon, his eyes on the heap. 

“Yes?” 

“And I shall answer him.” 

“ Unwise.” 

“IT must. The fellow passes for a gentleman. Why, he has 
inherited a great part of old de Cadanet’s money.” 

His mother paused in her task. 

“Then he must be under some strange delusion,” she said 
gravely, “and I begin to wish you had not destroyed the letter.” 

He assured her that he remembered what was in it, and 
repeated particulars, avoiding mention of the sum. 

“Tt is scarcely credible that anyone should have brought such 
a mad accusation,” she remarked. 

Léon allowed the strangeness of the fact. . 

“But I must answer the scoundrel, and what shall I say?” 

“Refer him to your lawyer if he means to go farther. There 
is nothing else to be done. Make him understand that, by per- 
sisting, he lays himself open to an action for libel.” 

Léon looked at her reflectively. Then he sprang to his feet. 

“TI believe you are right. It is best to advance a bold front 
with such fellows, and show them you don’t mean to knock under.” 

“Knock under? But that would be impossible!” exclaimed 
Madame de Beaudrillart, astonished. 

“Oh, well, I can quite conceive a man so much worried and 
bothered by the mere threat, that he would pay just for peace and 
quietness.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart flung up her head. 

“T cannot,” she said proudly. 
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“You are going to have your way, at all events,” said Léon. 
He had rapidly reviewed the possibilities of choking off Charles 
with something approaching to the price he demanded, and, if he 
could have found security thus, would have done it. But he read 
the man’s malice, and was sure that he would not be satisfied 
without accomplishing his social ruin as well as obtaining a large 
sum. His mother’s suggestion was the best. Even though the 
fact had reached Charles Lemaire’s ears, the burden of proof was 
quite another matter, and left him many loopholes. 

“Yes,” he declared, “I will write.” 

“Write here,” advised his mother. She preferred her room to 
be used, since by that means his wife was effectually excluded. 
She pushed the materials towards him, and he sat down and wrote 
hurriedly, she leaning over his shoulder. “Good. But you have 
scarcely expressed your amazement at his insolence sufficiently.” 

“Oh, I'll put anything you like,” cried Léon recklessly. He 
added a few strong words of her dictating: “There! Will 
that do?” 

“Tt is better.” She waited while he folded and addressed his 
letter. ‘ Monsieur Charles Lemaire! So that is his name? Now, 
my son, not a word of this to any one The smallest hint, creep- 
ing out, might do incalculable harm, in spite of its folly.” 

He listened in silence: there was no need for her to utter warn- 
ings as to the seriousness of the affair. Going back to his own 
room, he walked furiously up and down, anathematising Lemaire 
with all the abuse he could think of. Then, as he was one of 
those who imperatively require sympathy, he betook himself to 
his wife, meaning to do no more than let her know he was in 
trouble. What happened there, in spite of Madame de Beau- 
drillart’s warnings, gave him very considerable comfort. Nathalie 
displayed the absolute disbelief which he hoped would be the effect 
upon the world, should this story ever be suffered to ooze out. 
More than that, he felt that he had made her happy, and he liked 
other people to be happy, although he might not be disposed to 
put himself out in order to attain that result. When the next 
morning came, his spirits rose, by fits and starts, however, and 
depending upon nothing more tangible than the distraction of the 
moment. Nathalie wondered that such an absurd attack as he 
had confided to her should have power seriously to vex him, and 
happy herself, tried her best to turn his thoughts. Madame de 
Beaudrillart thought she showed unfeeling want of comprehension 
by her unusual gaiety, Claire saw that something was wrong, and 
snubbed Nathalie, and Félicie was too much taken up with delight 
at the prospect of the bishop’s visit, and with satisfaction at 
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having certainly stepped in before Madame Lemballe, to have 
thought for anything else. Already she had begun to plan 
extensive decorations by means of paper flowers for the church, 
and was bent upon driving to Tours to seek materials; in her 
small set voice one idea pattered after the other, the last being so 
much like what had gone before as to be scarcely distinguishable. 

“T am sure that the nicest effect would be to have real bushes 
in pots covered with tinsel, and pink roses tied thickly on the 
twigs, unless—yes, certainly one might have pink for the pots, 
and tinsel flowers interspersed with streamers; perhaps that would 
be the best, after all? Nathalie, you never suggest anything; do 
tell me what you think? At any rate, garlands will be charming. 
I must begin upon them to-day. And then there are all the 
banners to be looked over, and the new cope to be finished. I 
really think that Raoul is big enough to walk in the procession, 
don’t you, mamma? and that would make it perfectly charming! ” 

The day, outwardly the same as hundreds which had gone before, 
had, to Nathalie’s mind, a curious restlessness running through its 
hours, Léon dreading his own society so much that he would 
scarcely suffer her to leave his side. She was obliged to commit 
Raoul altogether to the care of his grandmother, with the result 
that by the evening he was wildly unmanageable. Once or twice 
miserable depression seized Léon, which his wife could not under- 
stand, for to her it appeared absolutely unreasonable, even while 
she exerted all her powers to cheer him. Over and over again she 
repeated the same consolation—who would treat such a letter 
seriously? But the gladness in her heart that he should seek his 
consolation from her, was so great that she felt no impatience. 

He said at last— 

“ After all, I have a great mind to go to Paris myself.” 

“Why not?” she returned cheerfully. “Then you would put 
an end at once to this absurd folly. A few words would certainly 
bring him to reason, and you cannot say all you want in a 
letter.” 

“T believe I will!” Léon ejaculated. “ButI can’t be left 
alone. You must come.” 

Her heart leapt. To have him to herself! 

“Only ask me!” she exclaimed joyously. 

“Tt mayn’t be so pleasant.” 

“The more reason that I should be with you.” 

He looked at her irresolately. Should he tell her? Let free 
the horrid fear which gripped his heart? No, he could not. To 
have her think of him as he really was, required too great a 
sacrifice. 
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“Well, then, you and I will go together.” 

She pressed his arm. ‘ When?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ And Raoul?” 

“Oh, Raoul must stay behind. It would displease my mother 
very much if we took him Asitis——” He broke off and looked 
at her, and they both laughed. ‘ We will make some excuse. 
You need not tell her that you know anything about that letter.” 

The excuse he made was that his wife had a great desire to go 
to Paris. “And,” he said privately to his mother, “I may as 
well take the opportunity to settle with this Lemaire. The fellow 
thinks he can bully me.” 

“You could do it better alone, in my opinion,” replied Madame 
de Beaudrillart determinedly. ‘“ Nathalie ought to be very well 
content to stay here. At any rate, take my advice, and keep the 
matter to yourself, for your wife cannot be expected to look at the 
matter as we do; she would naturally think that money might set 
matters right, and perhaps would want you to appeal to that 
terrible father. Imagine Monsieur Bourget as your adviser!” 

Léon cleared his throat. ‘‘She need know nothing,” he said. 

Madame de Beaudrillart was more uneasy than she allowed. 
Faith in her son could not obliterate the remembrance of past 
folly. She feared that something, some handle, existed to account 
for this vile accusation, and she dared not examine too closely into 
the when and where, lest fear should be confirmed. She came down 
the next morning with dark rings round heavy eyes to find Léon 
his old self, gay, careless. No letter had come, and he was able to 
think with exhilaration of Paris, its stifled charm reasserting itself, 
and old pleasures beckoning. The picture shone with a brilliancy 
which swept away clouds, and his wife’s delight at having gained 
her rightful position helped his cheerfulness. Claire looked at 
her with indignation, believing the happiness in her eyes to 
belong only to joy at getting what apparently had been her secret 
longing, a visit to Paris, and letting sharp words fly to show that 
she understood this depravity. 

“ And we are to be trusted with Raoul!” she said. 

Nathalie’s face changed a little. 

“If you will be so good,” she said. “I hope he will not be 
naughty.” 

“TI don’t see why he should be more so than usual, but of course, 
since you persuaded Léon to overlook Jean Charpentier’s untrust- 
worthiness, there is no knowing what he may not do.” 

“Raoul has promised that he will not go to the river by 
himself.” 
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“Promised! That baby!” 

“He will not break his word,” said Nathalie quietly, and for 
once Madame de Beaudrillart nodded approval. 

“No. He isatrue Beaudrillart,” she said, and Claire stopped 
sparring, content with this thrust. 

When the two had gone, she reflected for some time as to what 
mystery had carried them off. Her life was emptier than that of 
Félicie,—who, indeed, had a conviction that she was a most busy 
person,—for Claire hated fancy-work, and despised the small 
fripperies which more than satisfied her sister. She had the 
appetite of intellect, with nothing to feed it on, and a love of power 
in a very contracted realm. Her single life left her harder than 
her mother, and she was more irritable, though this was perhaps 
owing to a penetrating knowledge of herself. A Frenchwoman in 
the provinces, with Claire’s tastes, and no means of satisfying them, 
may have a very dull time of it indeed. She meets with little 
sympathy from her friends, and it is still a reproach to speak of a 
woman as taking an independent line of her own, though that 
line may really be absolutely harmless. If Claire could have 
brought herself to make a companion of her sister-in-law, to borrow 
her books, or to discuss them with her, life would have had real 
interests for her ; as it was, pride checked her, and she grew more 
rigid from bringing her will to bear upon petty and indifferent 
objects, such, for instance, as the thwarting of Nathalie. She 
detested Monsieur Bourget, in whom she read possibilities of 
insolent opposition. She could not bring herself to drive in 
Nathalie’s pony-carriage, although she would have gladly hailed 
the variety of an hour or two in Tours, and for this reason Félicie 
went there alone, Madame de Beaudrillart refusing to allow Raoul 
to accompany her. 

She came back in high spirits, with rolls of pink paper for the 
roses, and several small pieces of news which she was an adept in 
picking up, and which were very welcome at the chateau. 

“Monsieur Darville is to be the new magistrate, and he is 
already engaged to Mademoiselle Silvestre. Imagine, that little 
creature! And who do you think I saw at the door of Lafon’s 
shop? Monsieur Georges. He came up to me and inquired for 
Léon and for all.” 

“He might have contented himself with a bow, I think,” said 
her mother, displeased. 

“Oh, I assure you, mamma, he was quite respectful in his 
manner! I think he would very much like to see Poissy again.” 


“Not improbably. He would find matters in a different train 
than when he left it.” 
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Claire put in, “ But, after all, Léon has only done what Monsieur 
Georges always wished him to do. Léon is so changed!” 

“And what has changed him? Realising what Monsieur 
Georges never had the energy to impress upon him. No. He is 
an incapable, as I have said from the first.” 

“ And did you see Monsieur Bourget ?” 

Félicie pursed her lips. 

“Yes, there he was, the dreadful man, planted on the pavement 
and staring! I suppose he was surprised not to see Nathalie, for 
his eyes opened like round saucers. I told Francois to drive very 
quickly.” 

It was true, as she divined, that Monsieur Bourget was 
astonished to see the carriage without his daughter. But, as the 
day for her weekly visit had not come round, he was not uneasy 
until this arrived and passed without tidingsof her. Then, indeed, 
there was a wrangling match between indignation and anxiety. 
He vowed that she was neglecting him, as a means of keeping off 
the fretting fear that something had happened to Raoul. The 
photograph of Poissy, interrogated, looked gloomily suggestive ; 
for the first time in his life he turned away from it angrily. At 
the café he browbeat the waiters, and sat so silent and sullen, 
that his acquaintances did not venture to approach him, chafing 
him the more by holding aloof. 

The slight cause he had for anxiety made him ashamed to 
admit it. 

At last one day a letter from Nathalie gave an added fright, until 
he caught sight of the postmark—Paris—and stared at it in 
grumbling bewilderment. What on earth had carried them there 
all of a sudden, and if the boy was gone, how came it that he had 
not been told? But opening the letter, its first sentences caught 
his breath away, and left him staring, a pallid image of himself. 
A rush of blood to the head followed. ‘“ What is the girl dreaming 
about?” Finally a laugh broke out, a hoarse foolish laugh, the 
sound of which amazed him. Was he mad? It was a more likely 
explanation than that the letter spoke truth. 

But if he were mad, he was sane enough to perceive that he 
must come back to his senses, and that quickly. He took the 
letter and read it through, frowning. The same words stared at 
him. They were not the delusion of madness, 

He stood up, uttering a sound like a choked roar. The passion 
which had rushed uppermost was rage. That such an accusation 
should be possible, that a man should dare to utter such—such 
blasphemy against the honour of the de Beaudrillarts, was 
monstrous, a disgrace to the civilized world! It was the insult 
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which inflamed him. Monsieur de Beaudrillart could of course 
clear himself, and punish the slanderer, but what could wipe out 
insult ? 

His first impulse was to fling himself into the train and go to 
Paris, with some unformed notion of shaking the truth out of the 
infamous accuser. Then he felt as if it were to Poissy that he 
must hasten. Vague thoughts, vague fears, floated in his brain, 
kept down by his resolve not to allow them to take shape. His 
breath came quickly, his chest heaved, he looked vainly round for 
something or someone on whom he could vent the storm which 
oppressed him; if Leroux had presented himself, he might have 
half-killed him, by way of relief. No one was in the house with 
him except old Fanchon, who was deaf, and occupied in preparing 
an omelette for his breakfast. Deaf as she was, she heard the 
door bang, for it shook the house, and, running to look out, saw 
her master descending the street like a whirlwind. 

On another occasion, if anything had taken him to Poissy, his 
legs would have carried him, but impatience drove him so fiercely 
that he hailed the first carriage he saw, to the amazement of the 
driver, who knew Monsieur Bourget well enough to comprehend 
that such an event was unprecedented. 

“To Poissy, monsieur ?” he repeated, open-eyed. 

“To Poissy, imbecile!” thundered his fare. “Have you, by 
chance, ever heard of Poissy? Does it perhaps not exist in the 
neighbourhood, or have I fallen upon a horse with three legs, that 
cannot go beyond the street ? ” 

“The horse can go well enough,” muttered the man, climbing 
up on his seat. ‘But heard ever anyone of the miserly old 
bourgeois hiring a carriage for his pleasure! ” 

If he hoped that the rarity of the proceeding would induce 
Monsieur Bourget to take his drive leisurely, he was mistaken. 
He was stormed at, urged on, and arrived at Poissy almost as hot 
as his horse, not daring to grumble at the smallness of the 
pourboire, lest this terrible Monsieur Bourget should have his 
license revoked. 

The ex-builder flung himself from the carriage, and pushed by 
Rose-Marie into the hall. Raoul, at work there, rushed at his 
grandfather with a welcoming shout. For the first time that day 
Monsieur Bourget spoke gently. 

“There, there, my boy, by-and-by, by-and-by. Now I am 
going to speak to madame your grandmother.” 

Already he breathed more freely. The sight of Poissy, standing 
as solidly and as fair as ever, reassured him. The hideous thing 


of which he had heard was whipped by scorn into the regions of 
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the impossible. Raoul, fresh, mischievous, enchanting, Raoul 
alone, flung denial after it. Everything stood as he had seen it 
last. He went up the staircase half ashamed of the impulse 
which had brought him. But when Rose-Marie had opened the 
door, and he saw Madame de Beaudrillart standing in the centre 
of the room, upright, rigid, a figure stiffened into stone, the panic 
seized him again. The door closed behind him, the two stood 
facing each other. It was she who spoke first. 

“From your presence here, monsieur, I gather that you have 
heard from Madame Léon of the—the extraordinary attack which 
has been made upon my son.” 

Even at this moment Monsieur Bourget was impressed by the 
haughty coolness of her bearing. Nota movement, not a look, 
showed fear. He said briefly— 

“She wrote to me this morning.” 

“ Ah, so I imagined. It was natural, though I could have 
wished the affair had not been mentioned out of our own family.” 

Monsieur Bourget’s square figure seemed to gain unusual dignity. 
He said respectfully— 

“Pardon me, madame. You forgot that although I have no 
desire to force the fact upon you, we both belong to the same 
family. What concerns the husband of my daughter, concerns me. 
But it appears to me there are more important matters to discuss. 
I am not sure that I know all the facts. Would it displease you 
if I repeated what seems clear?” 

She motioned him to a seat, and sat down herself abruptly. 

“What I make out, then,” said Monsieur Bourget, leaning 
forward, and fixing his eyes on his own broad hands, “is that 
some Monsieur Lemaire, of whom I know nothing ” He 
paused questioningly, but as she remained silent, went on—“ the 
principal inheritor of the wealth of the defunct count, Monsieur 
de Cadanet, brings an accusation against baron Léon of having 
opened a letter intended for him, Lemaire, by Monsieur de 
Cadanet, and of having extracted the sum of two hundred 
thousand francs. That is all I know, madame, and, on the face of 
it, it appears a most egregious accusation.” 

Her lips formed the word, “ Disgraceful.” 

“But you can, perhaps, madame, give me further information. 
On what ground does he base his charge? Were there any 
money dealings between this Lemaire and Monsieur Léon ?” 

“T am certain there were none.” 

In spite of herself she was thankful to have this man with his 
shrewd business habits, his straightforward commonsense, by her 
side. She felt his strength a support. 
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« And between Monsieur de Cadanet and the baron?” 

‘“‘ Ah, that is different.” She hesitated, keeping her eyes fixed 
on Monsieur Bourget, then went on: “ You had better know all. 
You are probably aware ,that, owing to the incompetence of his 
intendant, Poissy became very seriously involved ?” 

“ People said, madame, that Monsieur Léon had squandered his 
estates,” replied Monsieur Bourget, speaking brusquely for the 
first time ; ‘‘ but that is neither here nor there. I am aware 
at one time the mortgages were very heavy, very heavy indeed, 
and that Monsieur Léon contrived by degrees to pay them off. 
To do so required money.” 

“ Certainly,” said Madame de Beaudrillart coldly, “he could 
not work miracles. The money came from Monsieur de Cadanet, 
who was under a debt of gratitude to my husband.” 

Monsieur Bourget hardly heard these last words. “How 
much?” he said quickly. 

“Two hundred thousand francs,” 

He stared at her, and brought his hand down heavily on the 
table. 

“The same sum!” 

“A coincidence.” 

“More than improbable,” said Monsieur Bourget, shaking his 
head obstinately. ‘Depend upon it, this has to do with that 
loan of Monsieur de Cadanet’s. It was a loan?” 

“ Of course.” 

“And repaid by my money,” was on Monsieur Bourget’s lips. 
Something, however, withheld him, although he would have said 
it in all simplicity, and without thought of anything offensive. 
“Repaid on his marriage?” he substituted. “I knew there was 
something of the sort. Depend upon it this rascal has got hold 
of the transaction, and is bent upon making capital out of it. 
I wish I had Monsieur Léon here, to put one or two questions.” 

“TI believe, monsieur, I am perfectly acquainted with his 
affairs,” 

Monsieur Bourget darted an ironical look at her, but refrained 
from expression of incredulity. 

“Do you, at any rate, know, madame, whether baron Léon was 
in Paris or at Poissy when he received this assistance from the 
defunct Monsieur de Cadanet ? ” 

“In Paris.” 

“And had he, at that time, any communication with Monsieur 
Lemaire ? ” 

“T am aware of none.” 

“No quarrel? Were they on friendly terms?” 
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“No. For my son thought ill of him, and once said that if 
Monsieur de Cadanet knew his real character it would be a bad 
day for Monsieur Lemaire, but that was all.” 

“ You do not think he tried to open Monsieur de Cadanet’s eyes?” 

“Never,” said Madame de Beaudrillart, drawing herself up. 
“Do you imagine he would have stooped to the position of tale- 
bearer ! ” 

“T should have,” said Monsieur Bourget frankly. “And it 
would have been decidedly advantageous. However, depend upon 
it, madame, this accusation has something to do with Monsieur 
de Cadanet’s loan. As for the theft from the letter, that is absurd. 
My theory is that Lemaire is perhaps executor, at all events, that 
by some means or other he has become possessed of papers which 
have suggested the attempt to coerce the baron. I hope Monsieur 
Léon will beware of yielding. Fortunately, Nathalie is there, and 
has a clear head for business.” 

“My son is not likely to require support,” said his mother, still 
haughtily. Monsieur Bourget did not hear her; he was con- 
sidering, chin on chest. 

“He has learnt, somehow, that the money was lent to Monsieur 
Léon, and, perhaps, he means to deny that it was ever repaid. 
You will pardon me, madame, if I remark that in your class there 
are apparently strange reticences and scruples in business 
matters. I onee offended Monsieur Léon, in what probably had 
to do with this very loan, by asking whether he held any note or 
agreement which I could look at. Two hundred thousand francs is 
a large sum to have been paid without so much as a receipt ?” 

Madame de Beaudrillart stood up with a smile. 

‘‘ We are not so foolish as you suppose us, Monsieur Bourget. 
My son had a receipt, and I can show it to you.” 

“In that case ” Monsieur Bourget rubbed his hands 
exultantly: “Iam convinced this will be of the greatest import- 
ance. Can you put your hand on it easily, madame?” 

She answered by unlocking a cupboard. His face fell. A 
cupboard for papers of value! But when he saw an iron safe 
fitting into the recess, his wounded instincts recovered themselves, 
He could hardly restrain himself from looking over her shoulder. 

“You know the paper, madame ?” he cried eagerly. 

“T placed it here myself.” 

She extracted an envelope from a bundle of receipts, tore it 
open, and unfolded a paper. 

It was a blank sheet. 
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